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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“Just so may love, although ’tis understood 
The mere commingling of passionate breath, 
Produce more than our searching witnesseth.” 


“DUN!” said Mignon. 
“ This way!” cried Lu-Lu. 

Fate, choosing so insignificant a means as the fact of two girls 
running away from their governess, to alter the current of four persons’ 
lives, directed their steps to the left instead of to the right, and sent 
them spinning round one of the big trees of the avenue with such 
velocity, that a gentleman, who was advancing slowly from the 
opposite direction, found himself all at once deprived of breath, hat, 
stick, and patience. 

“Upon my word!” said he angrily, and for the moment too much 
astonished at the hearty and simultaneous onslaught on his person 
to be at all sure of the sex of his assailants. 

“T beg your pardon !” said Lu-Lu. 

Glancing sharply at the apple-cheeked, black-eyed schoolgirl, the 
young man could discover in her face no reason why he should set 
aside the bad temper and ennui that devoured him, to assure her of 
his gratitude for the favour just accorded. 

“We are very sorry!” said Mignon ; and then he turned suddenly, 
and saw before him something that all his life long he thought he 
must have been seeking, yet had never until now found; discovered a 
want that in all its depth and fulness he had never known until in 
this, its moment of fulfilment; felt that here at least, was something 
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by no means to be included in the bitter weary disgust for himself, . 
the world, and all within it, that this day filled his stormy, passionate 
soul to overflowing. 


“ And soon his eyes had drunk her beauty up, 
‘Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 
And still the cup was full... .” 


And in that moment was the wheel of his life’s fate and hers set 
moving, and the end thereof, how could he tell it any more than 
the girl who stood facing him beneath the pink and white blossoms 
of the flowering chestnuts, with something of the wonder and puzzle 
of the young May morning in her innocent, childish eyes ? 

“ We are very sorry,” she said again gently, thinking how terribly 
put out he seemed to be about no such great matter, and not daring 
to smile for fear of making him yet more angry. 

He almost laughed aloud as it suddenly flashed through his mind, 
what a pity it was that none of his friends were by, to see the 
ridiculous figure he cut before this pair of schoolgirls. The gay 
words that would at any other time have sprung quick as lightning 
to his lips ; the bold devil-may-care spirit that would instantly have 
turned the ludicrous mischance to at least the semblance of a bonne 
aventure—where were they now? and what magic was this that 
stole the wit from his brain, the words from his tongue, and the 
power to do aught save stand looking—looking—at the girl before 
him? ' . 

The matter—it had in all occupied not more than thirty seconds— 
was cut short by an act on the part of the culprits, that proved them 
to be no embryo fine ladies with fashionable notions of their own 
importance, for Mignon fetched his hat, Lu-Lu picked up his stick; 
and, having placed his property in his hands, they dropped him 
the simplest, sweetest, prettiest courtesy in the world, apiece, moved 
quickly away, and vanished. 

Their disappearance broke the spell; he put on his hat, turned 
about, and followed them. 

That they were bent on mischief of some kind was pretty clear, 
seeing how they tacked this way and that, avoiding the open, and 
casting so many glances to the right and left, as could not fail, he 
thought, to discover him sooner or later to their eyes. Only it so 
happened that they were not thinking of him just then, no, nor of 
any other young man, nor of anything in the whole world but to get 
away all by themselves, to enjoy the full freshness and glory of this 
peerless spring morning, to revel in the rosy feast of blossom that 
hung overhead ... and this, they were so dainty and delicate in 
their fancies as to imagine they could not do, under the guardian- 
ship of mademoiselle, and in the company of the dozen or so of noisy 
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hoydenish pupils placed under her charge. And if it should appear 
strange that two schoolgirls could be found, who were not moved to 
foolish smiles and mnauderies by the mere sight and neighbourhood 
of a young and handsome man, I am bound to confess that these 
were altogether exceptional maidens, and, both by training and habit 
of thought, had preserved intact an innocence of mind more usually to 
be met with in misses of eight and ten than of sixteen and seventeen. 
That they had enjoyed a hearty laugh at his expense as soon as they 
were safely out of earshot, is not to be denied; or that when, later, 
they perceived him close at hand, they looked at one another with a 
certain air of particularity that betokened the existence of a latent 
understanding between them; but that they were guiltless of either 
giggle or undue excitement he was careful to note, being a man of 
most fastidious taste, and quick to observe the smallest sign of levity 
in woman. 

Afterwards, when he tried to remember how he spent:that day, he was 
not able: save that he was sure he had sat under the trees for a long 
while; and he thought he had eaten bread and butter and chocolate 
and Turkish delight—but no, he could not have done that, it must 
have been somebody else; that he had looked at a great many 
pictures, and heard a great many criticisms passed on them by a pair 
of merciless young judges, one of whom in her bloom and brightness 
eclipsed whatever she regarded; that he had gone on a wild-goose 
chase in and out, and round and about the Maze, following one little 
pair of feet that seemed to know no flagging; that he had fed one of 
the big white swans that came sailing proudly down the mimic lake 
with a little lovely cygnet perched high upon its wings—to his dying 
day he never forgot that little creature, or how its whiteness showed 
like snow against its mother, that was fair enough when it stood 
alone, God knows. He also had a distinct impression that three or 
four times he had been all but caught and held in durance vile by a 
sallow-faced Frenchwoman, but had each time escaped by the skin of 
his teeth . . . and yet that could not have been himself, but the girl 
whose shadow he was that day, and whose name was Mignon. He 
was quite sure of that, for had he not heard her so called by Lu-Lu 
many times that day? also that she lived at Rosemary, Lilytown, 
for which place had he not five minutes ago seen her set out, seated 
in a great open van drawn by two stout cart-horses? From the 
stolid bumpkinish Jehu, who was a curiosity indeed to be found 
within ten miles of London town, he had by golden means. and quite 
unobserved, as he thought,’ extracted this latter information ,con- 
cerning her place of abode. 

Nor could he remember in the days that came afterwards, at what 
time she went away, and whether it was afternoon or evening; he 
only knew that it was daylight, and the sky still blue overhead when 
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he turned back, and threw himself down under one of the giant trees 
of the avenue, to think. About when he had first met her he was more 
certain ; it was quite early, ten o’clock perhaps; this he knew because 
all his life long he could never see a young, exquisitely fresh May 
morning without the girl’s face coming up before him. Mignon... . 
that was her name, fanciful, tender, and un-English, yet one that 
became her curiously well, he thought .... and then he fell to 
watching the rose and white leaves of the chestnut flowers come flut- 
tering slowly down; observed how the glisten of the sun caught the 
inner side of one of the big prickly leaves, turning it to gold; discovered 
how enchanting was the tiny patch of blue overhead, that the envious 
boughs had failed to altogether shut out from the daisies and grass 
that loved it . . . . and the snow and the red of the vagrant petals, 
the liquid gold of the sun-touched leaf, the bit of bright blue tapestry 
above wove themselves unconsciously into a fairy likeness of a girl’s 
i 6 «as For were they not all there—the tints of her skin, the 
colour of her hair, the very hue of her eyes? But the look that had 
caught and fixed his regard, and upon which his heart had closed, he 
found not in either blossom, or leaf, or sky, for it sprang direct from that 
purest of all sources, a maiden’s innocent soul ; and because his own life 
was just then so full of strife, and sin, and misery, this same look of 
hers outweighed in his eyes the mere beauty that many a time he 
had seen possessed by women in a far higher degree. Mignon... . 
what fate did her name foretell, and what did her face say ? It could 


‘be nothing to him, this future of hers, for was not his own lot in life 


fixed, the stage prepared, the last act but one in a reckless, unhappy, 
and guilty past about to be played out? 

A bird came whirling into a cluster of the stately blooms overhead, 
and as the dainty column swayed under his eager, slender feet, he 
poured out a sweet gay song of gladness, that was his tribute of grate- 
fulness for his happy life, his beautiful mate, his long summer day of 
sunshine, and love, and plenty. And the song of the bird, and the 
peace and beauty of the evening and the hour, stole into the man’s 
heart, until he knew it not for that which had beat in his breast no 
longer ago than this morning. . . . Hither he had come in a mood 
of black and impious rebellion against all things in heaven and earth. 
With eyes turned inwards, he had passed by all outward things, nor 
observed any one of the tender and manifold surprises of the morning ; 
although, if any one had asked him, he would have answered, “Yes, ¢t 
is a fine May morning, and the chestnuts are in bloom ;” but the 
heart of the man was dead to Nature’s teaching, as it had been for 
many long years—ay, ever since he had taken to reading and playing 
upon the vices, faults, and weaknesses of the men and women who 
came in his path. 

Whence, then, came to him, ina breath, this clearness of the eyes, this 
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subtle understanding of all that was fair and gracious, this capacity 
for drawing into some new and fragrant chamber of the soul, aught 
so evanescent, so impalpable, so delicate, as the quivering light on a 
leaf, the colour of the sky, or the painting of a flower that had passed 
through the hands of the Creator ? 

Thoughts unwonted and gentle came to him there... . of his 
dead mother; she had not been in his memory this half-dozen years 
or more... . recollections of his boyhood, and the eager bright 
days of his youth, when existence had seemed to him but a cup filled 
to the brim with a cunning and rarely-mingled draught of sweetness, 
of which he could not drink too often, or too deeply . . . . to-night 
he found himself able to look back upon that time with none of the 
scorn and pity with which he had in these latter days grown to regard 
that hopeful, and not unworthy period of his life; nay, some of the 
old keen flavour and enjoyment of it seemed to be once more between 
his lips as he lay and mused, and dreamed, and thought .... 
some new influence was upon him, gentle and humanising to-night, 
and blame him not that in yielding to it, he perceived not how that 
which appeared to him as the touch of an angel’s wing, was in very 
truth a snare set for him by Satan, nor knew that in this, his awaken- 
ing to all things good and lovely, he had never been tempted to so 
cruel a sin, so black a wrong as now. 

This morning when he had walked forth, his worldly callous heart 
full to the brim with bitterness and revolt, he had yet been a better, 
more honest man than now, when the very means that awakened his 
heart to the recognition of beauty in goodness, and goodness in 
beauty, took its root in a half-conceived dishonour that had in it all 
the elements of crime, in the shadow cast before of a deed that 
would stamp the doer as a recreant to all those traditions of honour 
that no man may traverse, without inflicting a stain upon his character 
that, in his own eyes at least, can never be wiped away. 

Has one ever paused to note how that pure and stainless flower 
the waterlily grows? From filth and slime and every conceivable 
noisomeness she springs, to crown the bosom of the waters with 
her snowy cup, and among us all is there one so cunning that he 
can tell by what wondrous alchemy the vileness is transmuted to 
beauty, the uncleanliness to unsullied purity, the very nadir of de- 
gradation to the perfection of an unsurpassable splendour ? 

And even as this lily grows, borrowing her purity we know not 
whence, her beauty we know not how, so may it not be that from 
the dark unkindly soil of a sinful human heart, may be born a 
passion that, while having its root in foulness, and owing its very 
existence to shame and transgression, shall grow to a vigorous stately 
flower, that, in the beholding, we are almost fain to forget whence 
it has arisen ? 
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For as from richest and most healthful soil, with every favouring 
influence of sunshine, wind, and rain, may creep into life a noxious 
deadly poison, a thing of hatefulness, whence our eyes turn with 
fear and loathing, so is it not given to us to say, “ By such and such 
means was the evil turned to good, and the good to evil ;” we can but 
blindly puzzle out a meaning for ourselves, nor dare to lift our brows 
to Heaven and, with boasting pride, cry aloud that we have found it. 

Only this I know, that the man into whose heart that day had 
sunk a germ, potential of life, form, and variation, that was by the 
inevitable law of progression bound to fulfil itself, and who had by 
sin fallen from his high estate, by sin alone, and the virtue that took 
its birth from that sin, was lifted again to it ... . and that as he 
would to his life’s end have been guiltless of his crowning infamy had 
not a girl’s face that day crossed his path, so would he have lived and 
died with soul unawakened to good, so would he never have raised 
his eyes to those heights of greatness and self-mastery, to which he, 


_ all sinning, humbled, and despairing, yet dared to aspire—ay, and by 


the grace of God to reach at last. 


Cuapter II. 


* Clear summer has forth walked 
Unto the clover sward, and she has talked 
Full soothingly to every mated finch.” 


TueErz floated over the wall so joyful and exquisite a peal of laughter, 
that a young man, who was walking in the garden on the other 
side, was seized with some such curiosity as set the old King pulling 
up his slippers, and putting on his spectacles, when he spied the 
unusual crowd collected in the royal pig-sty, on the occasion of his 
naughty princess kissing the swineherd. 

Mr. Babbage informs us that “the air is one vast library, in whose 
pages are for ever written all that man said and woman whispered ;” 
but he does not tell us what becomes of the laughter co plentifully 
cast upon it day by day, and that surely has a character of its own, 
jocund, bitter, false, despairing, and is as much the language of the 
heart as words or tears, though we could fancy that some such mirth 
as that just uttered might sound sweet and pleasant after the lapse of 
more than one century. 

It suggested all sorts of sunshiny humorous things, as of a witty 
jest, 2 consummately ludicrous situation, a strikingly happy thought, 
or any one of those absurdities that provoke poor toiling human 
nature to amusement, and are in themselves a species of luxury. 

“T wonder what she is laughing at now?” said he who listened, 
smiling to himself for company. “I have a very good mind to find 
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out,” he added aloud (for there was nobody by, not even a blackbird, 
to hear him). 

He paused in his walk, and looked upwards. 

At the top of the wall, flourishing hardily and sweetly, grew a 
tough little colony of wallflowers that had grown, the wind and the rain 
only knew how, and had come, the birds of the air only knew whence, 
affording, as he was well aware, a moderate screen from behind which 
a discreet person might peep without much chance of being detected. 

Hard by, a ladder leaned against a peach-tree with a rakish air, as 
though it had given over work for the day, and was enjoying itself. 
This he fetched, pitched exactly opposite the wallflower, and pro- 
ceeded to mount the same with as bold and unfaltering a step, as 
though spying into a neighbour’s garden were the most ordinary thing 
in the world, and no more reprehensible than overlooking an opponent’s 
hand at whist, or reading a letter backwards, or any other of those 
dishonourable little actions by which we deceive our friends, and open 
our eyes to our own delinquencies. 

He mounted the first dozen or so of rungs boldly, but slackened his 
" pace as he rose higher, for ever so small an excess of courage or indis- 
cretion might cause him to be discovered in a position that no young 
man would, to say the least, be proud to fill. 

Therefore, albeit he was no faint-hearted person, he could not but 
feel it to be rather an awful moment when he topped the wall, and, 
pushing aside the scanty leaves and stalks of the wallflowers, gazed 
down into the garden some twenty feet below him. 

The sight that met his eyes was curious but pretty, not particularly 
laughable in itself, yet tickling the beholder with a certain sense of 
pleasure that served all the purposes of laughter without demanding 
the outward expression of it: the subtlest and keenest enjoyment is 
oftener than not, voiceless. 

Seated in her coach, with skirts tucked well up around her, 
and two little neatly-shod feet full in view, sat a very young lady. 
Her coachman did not precede but was behind her, horses she had 
none, and although she rode with a hand extended on either side and 
as majestic an air as though she were seated in the Lord Mayor's 
own on the 9th of November, Mignon’s coach was, I am bound to 
confess, no more and no less than a wheelbarrow. She had a white 
pocket-kandkerchief tied over her head, and the richest of red roses 
were blooming in her beautiful young cheeks as she came whirling 
past the peeper. 

“Faster! faster!” she cried; “do you not know that Gretna 
Green is yet three miles away, and that I have a most particular 
appointment, with a most particular person, to keep at half-past four 
precisely 2” 

For answer, there came a whirr! whiff! and off flew the solitary 
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wheel of Mignon’s chariot, seating her with considerable emphasis on 
the exact centre of a parsley-bed, that flourished greenly below the 
wallfiowers. 

“There!” she cried; and her voice was so young, and fresh, and 
gay as to communicate to the listener a delightful sensation of 
novelty and enjoyment, as when one hears 


“A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


“T knew that would happen one of these days, and if I had been 
a fine woman like you, Prue, it would have happened long ago!” 

“Well, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, sitting down on a three- 
legged stool, with her back to the wall, and drawing some needle- 
work out of her pocket, “I don’t know as I’m so very sorry either, 
for, in my pinion, riding in a barrow ain’t a very suitable amusement 
for a young lady like you; and it do seem to me a queer fancy of 
your’n to pretend to go visiting all them furrin places with the out- 
landish names, to say nothing of lots of ’em having been ’bolished 
long ago.” 

“You abolish customs, not places, Prue,” said Mignon rebuk- 
ingly, “not but what earthquakes take matters into their own hands 
occasionally, and play a glorious game of General Post with houses 
and lands, and people. And as to the wheelbarrow,” added the girl, 
regarding her prone chariot regretfully, “no coach and six could 
ever give me half as much pleasure as that old piece of wood has 
done, not that I’m likely ever to possess a coach and one !” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Prue sagaciously. “Just you wait 
a bit, Miss Mignon, and per’aps you'll see something as’ll astonish 
you one of these days.” 

“Tf Tam going to see anything,” said the girl, sighing, “then I 
hope it will be soon; for now that the wheelbarrow, which was a 
perfect godsend, is broken, there is absolutely nothing to fall back 
upon! And oh! it does seem such weary, weary work to live always 
in this dull old garden, with no one to play with, and nobody to 
come and see me or care whether I’m dead or alive!” 

“Ay!” said Prue, looking round and frowning, “’tis a poor place 
for you, dear heart, and you’d have done better to go to Wales with 
Miss Lu-Lu, or travelling about with Miss Sorel, than to poke out 
your six weeks of holidays all by your lone self here !” 

“And do you think,” cried the girl, with a sudden and curious 
change in her voice, “that I would go away with Miss Lu-Lu, 
or Miss Sorel, or anybody, when any day, any moment, she may come 
home? How could I enjoy myself when it would be always in 
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my thoughts that she might arrive, and finding nobody here that 
loved her to speak one word of welcome, go away again, and s0 
I should lose my darling a second time over, and perhaps never 
find her again ?” 

Prue, compressing her lips tightly, shook her head, but made no 
remark. 

“And if I wanted to go away,” said Mignon softly, “it is not 
with Miss Sorel that I should go....I know a place, Prue, a 
long, long way from here, but I see it every day, and before I go 
to sleep at night I walk all round and about it—in the winter when 
the snow is on the ground, and in the summer when it is all green 
and beautiful. ... There are no high walls to shut you in and 
prevent you from getting a good breath of pure air; it is all 
open and free, where you can go up and down, and in and out, and 
nowhere be met by bolts and bars, and other people’s gardens and 
houses, and busy roads.... One can feel quite alone there—a 
splendid loneliness, Prue ; not like that which one feels in the midst 
of a crowd of people, but something beautiful and strange, for, you 
see, the fields, and birds, and flowers, although they could not speak, 
were all my friends, and I understood them far better than I did 
human beings. And it used to be a rare thing to watch the flowers 
coming out one by one... . the first came in winter-time, the 
flaming, velvety moss-cup, than which no rose was ever more vividly 
and exquisitely dyed .... it was not really a flower, you know, 
Prue, but I liked to think it one, and always called it my winter 
rose... . and then in February I used to go down on my knees 
and smell the violet roots that were scented as sweetly as though the 
buds were already bursting into bloom .... and it was something 
to watch the hawthorn buds come stealing out like forgotten snow 
from the bare black stalks, and to see the crows eating their dinner— 


‘Fifty fat cousins all of a row!’ 


And then I used to listen to the rooks, that talked to one another so 
plainly sometimes that I could almost understand what they were 
saying—almost, not quite; and then I used to stoop down and 
whisper to the buds and flowers, ‘Come out! come out! spring is 
coming, and you are all behindhand, and nothing will be ready!’ 
and indeed I think they came a little faster for my asking them, 
because they knew how I loved them, and was so yearning for a sight 
of their pretty delicate faces... . and I think of it all, every day 
of my life, and sometimes I feel as if I must get up and run away, 
and never leave off running until I reach that place... . only 
I cannot go until Muriel comes, then we will go together and be 
happy ....sohappy....” 

“Don’t take too much thought of that, Miss Mignon,” said Prue 
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gently, looking at the girl with a tenderness that made her homely 
features almost beautiful; ‘ better to make up your mind that p’r’aps 
she won’t come back, leastways to be just the same to you as she used 
to be; for maybe she’s forgotten you a bit, dear heart, out in the 
world.” 

“Forgotten me?” cried Mignon, sitting erect; “do you know 
what my sister 7s, how faithful and good and true, that you should 
talk about her forgetting 2 We have but one heart between us, she 
and I; we could better believe evil of our own selves than of one 
another . . . . and if she does not write, or come, or send, it is for 
some good reason, some excellent reason, and sooner or later she will 
come to me, and tell me all about it, and we shall go away from 
each other never any more... .” 

In Prue’s downcast eyes there gathered, but did not fall, two big 
tears ; it seemed as if she would never grow used to the pain of 
hearing the girl’s piteous, loving, hopeful talk of the joyous future 
that was to come to her, never, ah! never. 

“She is sure to be thinking of me to-day,” said Mignon softly, 
“because I am sixteen years old, you know, and she will be saying to 
herself, ‘How time passes! why, the child must be growing up—I 
shall scarcely know her when we meet!’ as though,” she added 
proudly, “we could ever mistake each other, even if we were ugly 
old women in wigs, and poke-bonnets, and spectacles!” She put 
up her hand and drew off the handkerchief that covered her fair 
hair, passing her slender fingers through its thickness, as though to 
assure herself that the notion of not finding her sister till old age had 
overtaken both, was about as probable a one, as that this abundant 
covering would vanish, and necessitate extraneous provision. 

“And it do seem a cruel shame,” said Prue, shaking her head, 
“that there’s not a soul to wish you many happy returns of that 
same birthday, nor give you a single present; and if you was a 
foundling, so to speak, Miss Mignon, you couldn’t be worse off for 
friends and relations than you are.” 

“IT don’t want any presents,” said the girl gently ; “ besides, did 
you not give me a fine box with shells and‘ A present from Margate’ 
upon it? But I should have loved a bunch of roses—just such 
ones as grew at Silverhoe—for roses always seem to mean summer, 
just as snow means winter. I daresay there are some beautiful ones 
at Hampton Court. Miss Sorel said we might go there if we liked, 
djd she not ?” 

“ Yes, miss, and to Madam Tussore’s, and the Poly-something, 
where they improve folks’ minds, and———” 





“But I don't want to have my mind improved,” said Mignon, 
“and I know Madame Tussaud’s by heart; but oh! Prue, will you 
ever forget the last time we went to Hampton, and how we went?” 
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“That was a very rum—lI beg pardon, miss—a very peculiar go,” 
said Prue, grinning and looking disdainful. ‘If Miss Sorel had been 
here, it never would have happened, but them furrineering mamselles 
don’t know nothing !” 

“Shall I ever get it out of my head?” cried the girl, breaking 
into sudden Jaughter. 


‘Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a van.’ 


Only we were baked ina van! We must have looked fine when we 
drove from the door, every alternate girl visible through the open 
framework at the sides, like a saint in a niche with her back to the 
congregation, bounding, jumping, jolting, creaking, bones rattling, 
lockets dancing, teeth chattering—was there ever such a shaking 
up upon earth? We were black and blue next day, Prue!” 

“T’'ll tell Miss Sorel when she comes back,” said Prue with 
decision. 

“Though, after all,” said Mignon, “it was a charming day—all 
but for one thing, and that was dreadful !” 

“ What was that, miss?” said Prue, looking up quickly. 

“ Miss Lu-Lu and I nearly knocked down—a man!” said Mignon ; 
“worse than that—a young man! If we had beaten him,” she went 
on, looking thoughtfully at the two pretty feet placed in the first 
position before her, “he could not have looked more astonished and 
nonplussed !” 

“How did it happen, miss” said Prue, regarding her mistress 
with covert but keen inquiry, and pausing in her work. 

“Miss Lu-Lu and I were running away from mademoiselle and 
the girls,” said Mignon, “and, alas! just as we spun round one of the 
big trees of the avenue, she one side, I the other, we caught a gentle- 
man on the other side, two crashing blows, one on the right shoulder, 
the other on the left—for a moment I do believe he thought he saw 
double !” 

“Did he speak, miss?” inquired Prue with interest. 

“No indeed,” said Mignon, laughing, “that he did not! Although 
we begged his pardon twice over, and even picked up the property of 
which our onslaught had deprived him, he never uttered one syllable! 
It occurred to us afterwards that perhaps the poor man was dumb !” 

“Dumb?” repeated Prue in an accent of incredulity ; “dumb did 
you say, miss? Ho! ho! ho! I beg pardon, miss, but—Ho! ho! 
ho! ho!” 

Mignon looked in astonishment at the woman, who seemed to be 
struggling against a grotesque and secret merriment, that mastered 
her against her will. 

“And pray,” said the young lady with dignity, “is it such a very 
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odd thing, that a man should be dumb? Hundreds of people are— 
and blind as well—and they all marry, and have deaf ‘and dumb 
families !” 

“T daresay, miss,” said Prue, recovering, “ but somehow, the notion 
tickled my fancy,” and here she showed symptoms of a relapse—“ but 
can you mind what he was like, Miss Mignon ?” 

** Very dark—with very blue eyes, an Irish combination that’s too 
womanish I think for aman! And perhaps because we had been so 
rude to him,” she went on, leaning her fair head against the wall, “he 
thought he would be rude to us, for he followed us about the whole 
day, and even came to see us set off in the van! And Miss Sorel 
always tells us that it is a very great insult for a gentleman with 
whom one is not acquainted to stare at and walk behind one.” 

“So it is, miss,” said Prue, “ generally.” . 

“ And yet,” said Mignon meditatively, “it is not asttvend a rude 
thing for a young man to fall in love with a person—quite the 
reverse! You see he must make a beginning somewhere, and really it 
is rather difficult to say where rudeness ends and politeness begins.” 

“What put that notion into your head, miss?” said Prue, looking 
sharply at the girl. 

“Ah!” said Mignon, “that’s a secret. Heigho!” she sighed, 
“how I wish something would happen—just to brisk us up, and set 
us going—if somebody would only take the trouble to write me a 
letter even, I think I could be satisfied !” 

“A letter?” said Prue, starting, “and who'd be after writing to 
you, but Miss Lu-Lu, or Miss Sorel, dear heart? And you heard 
from both of them last week.” 

“There is nobody else,” said Mignon ; “she would not write, she 
would come. But all the same I should love to have a letter—from 
anybody, I don’t care who—just to make me feel that I was not such 
a terribly unimportant little person—that there was somebody in the 
world who troubled herself to think about me!” 

Something in Prue’s pocket, as the money of spendthrifts is 
historically supposed to do, suddenly burnt her, and as she looked at 
the wistful, lovely face, that made the sunshme and happiness of 
her life, and to whom she could deny nothing, she cast all scruples 
and hesitation to the winds, and, taking off her thimble and laying 
down her work with sudden decision: 

“Supposing, miss,” she said, “ that there was people in the world 
to trouble their heads to think about you, and supposing that ’twasn’t 
a HER at all but a HIM, why, what then, Miss Mignon ¢” 
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Cuapter III. 


“While every eve saw me my hair up-tying 
With fingers cool as aspen leaves... . 
I was as vague as solitary dove, 
Nor knew that nests were built.” 


“A nim?” said Mignon, laughing gaily, “but I don’t know a single 
one, and why should he trouble himself about a little nobody like 
me ?” 

“Hasn’t it ever struck you, Miss Mignon, that maybe, one of 
these days, you’d be picking up a beau ?” 

“No,” said Mignon, clasping her arms round her knees, and leaning 
her head so far back that the wallflower got an excellent view of a 
pretty, straight nose, and some long, dark eyelashes. “I can’t say it 
ever has, Prue. It is not often that a schoolgirl arrives at the dignity 
of a real beaw! Of course every girls’ school has its regular horde of 
light infantry, that skirmishes eternally round its gates, looks at it over 
prayer-books on Sundays, casts sheepish glances at it when it goes 
out walking, sends it valentines on the 14th of February, and lets off 
crackers in its back garden on the 5th of November, but there’s safety 
in numbers, Prue; and as to having a real lover, to write one real love- 
letters all to one’s own self, why, I do not think a schoolgirl is often 
so lucky as that; though indeed,” she added, sighing, “it must be 
a charming thing, Prue, when once one has got used to it! Tell me, 
did you ever get one—like that ?” 

“Maybe,” said Prue, turning a handsome brick-dust colour, “ but 
that was a long time ago, Miss Mignon.” 

“ And were you in love with him ?” 

“No, miss, I never would—for fear. Falling in love’s a ticklish 
thing—very.” 

“Does he write to you?” inquired Mignon, surveying Prue with 
grave attention and from a totally new point of view, “ because if he 
does, and if you would not mind it very much, I should so like to 
read one of his letters! I never have read a real love-letter in my 
life, and for a particular reason that I can’t explain to you just now, 
I am s0 anxious to see how it's done!” 

Prue, looking anxiously at her young mistress, plaited and unplaited 
her apron with restless, clumsy fingers. A struggle of some kind 
was plainly going forward in her mind. ... She was but an 
ignorant, gentle-hearted woman, who ardently longed to act for the 
good of the creature that she loved best upon earth, yet who was suffi- 
ciently aware of her shortcomings to make her doubt the wisdom 
of her own decision. . . . Painful and confused are these gropings 
after wisdom in the minds of human beings, who have not that 
firm reliance upon their own infallibility of judgment, that carries 
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stronger-minded folks with untroubled consciences over everything, 
and even enables them to ascribe the disasters arising from their 
own mistakes, to fate, providence, or some influence that it was not 
possible for them to foresee or evade. 

“ And what would you say, Miss Mignon,” she said at last, “if I 
was to tell you that I'd gota love-letter in my pocket at this very 
particular moment ?” 

“Say!” cried Mignon in delight, “why, that it was the luckiest 
thing in the world, and that it would more than make up for the 
wheel coming off the barrow! And to think that you'd got it bottled 
up there all this time, and never said a single word about it! Why, 
if anybody wrote me a love-letter, I shouldn’t be able to sit down for 
a week, much less do plain sewing !” 

“ And supposing,” said Prue, her hand in her pocket, “ that some- 
body should take the trouble to write a love-letter, not to me, Miss 
Mignon, but to you ?” 

“That is so likely, is it not,” said the girl, laughing, “ when I 
do not know a single man who is not fat and bald, and a long way 
past forty? No, no, Prue, only young people write love-letters, and 
{ do hope he is very deeply in love with you, because I don’t want to 
read a cool love-letter, but a hot one!” 

“He's just mad with love,” said Prue, nodding, “ but it’s not with 
me, Miss Mignon, but you !” 

“ Me 2?” 

“You!” 

“Somebody in love with mx ?” 

“ Somebody in love with you !” 

“ Not a schoolboy, or the sexton, or the postman, or the chimney- 
sweep ?” said Mignon, her eyes growing rounder and rounder as she 
looked at Prue. 

“ No, miss, a gentleman.” 

“Grown up ? out of jackets ?” 

“La! yes, miss, in tails.” 

“Prue,” said Mignon in a tone of utter disbelief, “are you joking? 
Are you making all this up because I said I thought, if I tried it, I 
should like a beau ?” 

“No, miss, it’s gospel truth.” 

“What an extraordinary thing!” said Mignon, drawing a deep 
breath, “what an altogether outrageous thing—to fall in love with 
mé, of all people in the world! And where on earth did he do it, and 
what could have inspired him with the gigantic idea of—love ?” 

“Tt was at Hampton Court, miss,” said Prue, “and so far as I can 
make out, it’s the very gentleman as you and Miss Lu-Lu nearly 
upset cutting round that tree in the avenue.” 

“JT certainly made an impression upon him,” said Mignon soberly, 
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“ and on his hat, and his shins, or I am much mistaken ! Are you quite 
sure, Prue, that he is not pretending, just to pay me out for being so 
rude to him ?” 

“No,” said Prue, nodding impressively, “he’s in earnest, there’s no 
mistake about that.” 

“«‘ And indeed,” said Mignon, “I am beginning to think he must be, 
to do anything so desperate as to write me a love-letter ! Why, Lu-Lu 
never had one in all her life, and she is seventeen years old, and we 
should both have been so much obliged to any one who would write 
us one, just to see what it would be like!” 

Prue, looking down on her needlework, smiled. Miss Sorel’s school 
was a well-ordered one, the supervision of letters strict, and many an 
ardent effusion had she seen transmitted to the flames, instead of to 
the girl to whom it was addressed. Contraband music too, breathing 
sentences quite as tender, and far better expressed than the accompany- 
ing billets, were invariably passed on to the music-master and learnt in 
perfect good faith by the pupils, who dreamed not that they were giving 
utterance to their lovers’ fervent sighs, when they underwent the awful 
ordeal of their singing-lessons from that most terrible of professors, 
Herr Klingholz. 

She could have told many a story too of treasure-trove, discovered in 
the course of her morning and evening weeding before service began in 
the hymn and prayer books left in the church pew from Sunday to 
Sunday, and of the enormous discomposure of the gilded youth of 
Lilytown, who had hoped by this ruse to circumvent the stately mistress 
of Rosemary. But of all this, the girls, most of whom were very 
young, had suspected nothing, believing this horde of recurrent young 
gentlemen to be but one of the natural and inevitable adjuncts of a 
ladies’ school, and a fact at once flattering but unsatisfactory. 

“Tf only,” said Mignon, emerging from her trance of amazement, 
with a sigh of delight, “he had thought of it before, how it would 
have helped to pass the time, to be sure! Why, it would have been 
twice as amusing as Grimm’s Goblins, and a hundred times better 
than the wheelbarrow !” 

“P’r’aps I’m wrong in telling you about it at all,” said Prue, “but 
Lor! he began to write to you long afore you thought of the barrow; 
you've only had that a week, but he’ve been writing love-letters to 
you for the last two.” 

“Writing to me?” cried Mignon, starting up ; “he took the trouble 
to write to me, and you never even told me? Oh! I will never, never 
forgive you,” she cried, stamping her foot ; “and when you knew how 
dull I was too!” 

And here, with shame I confess it, the tears ran down her pretty 
cheeks, for Mignon was a representative of that enormous class of 
women whose anger holds off exactly long enough to say all that they 
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wish, and perhaps bang a door or two, ere dissolving into indignant 
passionate tears. 

“Good Lord! what a sweet little shrew!” thought the wallflower 
to itself. 

“La!” said Prue, retreating as far as she could, “what a temper 
you've got, to be sure, Miss Mignon! I misdoubt me, but I’ve done 
wrong in bringing you this one, and if it wasn’t fora little circumstance 
as happened no later than last night, p’r’aps you'd never have knowed 
nothing of the matter at all.” 

“A circumstance!” cried Mignon, a flicker of April sunshine 
coming and going in her blue eyes; “and pray what was that?” 

“Nothing much,” said Prue. “Only when I told him I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t bring you no love-letters, since you was left in my charge 
while Miss Sorel was away, he just took me by the shoulders, and 
shook me with all his might and main till the breath was all but out 
of my body, and said he, ‘ I’ll ask you to take her no more letters, you 
fool, but I'll just go straight to her myself.” When he’d done, I said 
to myself, ‘ That’s veal love and no mistake, and I don’t know as it’s 
my duty to stand between ’em.’” 

‘“‘Did he really?” said Mignon, looking delighted ; “he must be 
very fond of me to do that, Prue! It reminds me wonderfully of 
William the Conqueror and Matilda!” 

Here she sat down on the parsley-bed, obeying the universal law of 
womankind, that impels it to start up at the merest suspicion of good or 
bad news, and sit down undertheshock of the reality, whichever it may be. 

“T don’t know nothing about William and Matilda,” said Prue, to 
whom history was a myth, while to-day was a matter of serious and 
profound consideration. ‘“ But his way of doing things made me think 
he loved you true, and meant honest by you, and there’s no denying I 
should be glad and thankful to see you settled in a home of your own, 
for more reasons than one, and so——” 

“But I don’t want your reasons,” cried Mignon, “I want the 
letter,” and seizing Prue’s pocket, she turned it inside out, and the 
last thing coming uppermost, proved to be a big square envelope, 
decidedly the worse for wear, indorsed in a bold legible handwriting : 


“ MIGNON, 
Rosemary, 
Lilytown.” 


- “There!” said Prue, surveying it, “I don’t know whether it’s 
one of the old ones; but I daresay it'll be just as good to read if it 
is—I guess he says pretty much the same in all of ’em!” 

“T don’t think [ll read it to-day,” said Mignon, holding it a little 
way off, and looking at it admiringly.. “It can’t come ¢wice in one’s 
lifetime to open one’s first love-letter, you know! I'll save it up as 
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a great treat until to-morrow. What do people generally say in love- 
letters, Prue ?” 

“ Rubbish !” said Prue, rolling up her work. ‘ One don’t look for 
sense from Jovers, miss!” 


Cuapter LY. 


“She hath one of my sonnets already: the clown bore it, the fool sent 
99 


it, the lady hath it: sweet clown, sweeter fool, sweetest lady! 


. Mienon sat on a wooden chair set full in the sunlight, hemming a 
oocket-handkerchief, at nine o'clock in the morning. She wore a 
white dimity gown, tied in at the waist, and throat, and wrists with 
ribbons that matched the colour of her eyes exactly, and altogether 
she and the young June morning became each other vastly, and 
seemed expressly made for one another—or so the wallflower thought, 
that was as nearly as possible facing her, though considerably out of 
the range of her ordinary regard. She was but an indifferent worker, 
and took advantage of every possible pretext to give her needle a 
rest—quarrelling with a stray sunbeam that had fallen in love with 
her eyelashes ; scolding a naughty lazy butterfly who came fluttering 
past in the desultory, idle fashion of his tribe; making fun of an 
industrious bee who had got into the garden by mistake, and, finding 
- cabbages instead of flowers, went buzzing about in a fussy discon- 
tented fashion. She said good-morning to an ancient snail who came 
slowly by, as though he found existence rather a troublesome affair 
than otherwise, and condoled with him concerning the law of nature 
that compelled him to carry his house on his back, at the same time 
pointing out that the scheme had its advantages, since he need never 
be at all afraid (like other folks) of his dwelling being pillaged or 
burnt down while he was abroad. “And as to you, sir,’ she said to 
a Polly-wash-dish who was whisking his long tail up and down the 
gravel walk at a safe distance from her, “if you had any shame in 
you at all, you would blush for your own deficiencies—are you aware 
that the linnet has si#ty-four notes in his register, while you have 
not a single one worth listening to? And as to washing up dishes, 
I don’t believe you ever do anything half as useful, for it’s my belief 
that you’re a regular gadabout, disgraceful flirt, with a better opinion 
of yourself than anybody else has, your wife included—there! Still 
I think I would rather be a pert silly creature like you than sitting 
on a wooden chair hemming a handkerchief that has been in process 
of hemming three months, and may consider itself lucky if it’s finished 
in thirty more !” 

Here she pricked her finger, and instantly put it in her mouth, 
obeying a strictly feminine impulse that made the wallflower, which 
was a close observer of men and manners, smile. 
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“Now if he were here,” she said, thinking aloud, as was her wont 


‘in the solitary old garden, “I suppose he would put himself into a 


dreadful state of mind, and of course I should say it was nothing at 
all, but look as if I were enduring agonies ; and then he would go 
down on his knees (like the fairy princes always do) and entreat me 
to let him look at it—and then, should I let hiw,or should I not? I 
don’t know.” 

She took the pricked finger out of her mouth and drew from her 
pocket a letter, at which she looked with immense complacency, 
holding it away from her with her head on one side, bringing it 
nearer to her by degrees, finally depositing it in her lap, and 
resuming the handkerchief with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

“It’s the most extraordinary thing I ever heard in my life,” she 
said, shaking her fair head. “It can’t be my looks—Muriel is lovely, 
and I’m not a bit like her, no two sisters could be more unlike; and 
it can’t be my money, for I haven’t a rap; so it must be all downright 
substantial me that Mr. Rideout’s fallen in love with. Ah! it’s a 
finer thing to be loved for what you are than what you have got, 
because the looks and the money may run away from you, but you 
stop, unless you die, that is to say; and of course when you're dead 
you don’t think of whether people like you or not! After all it was 
a mercy I pelted round that tree, in all probability he never would 
have seen me if I had not, and then the chance would have gone by, 
and perhaps I should never have had a lover all the days of my life 
(it’s not likely two people would be so mad as to fall in love with me), 
but now—I’m somebody. When I got up this morning I said to 
myself, ‘ Most likely Mr. Rideout’s getting up too, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’s thinking about—me. He will go out and look for 
Prue by-and-by, to see if she has got a letter from—me. When he 
has read it he will sit down (entirely and solely upon my account) to 
write to—me; and then he will go out with it again, and his head 
quite full of—me. Only to think of it—a little person that nobody 
owns and nobody loves to be of so much importance all in a minute 
to another person as that. 


“Am I never to have the chance of speaking one word to you, 
Mignon 2” he says. “ Shall I never find means to elude the vigilance 
of that she-dragon, Mrs, Prue ? 


“Though, indeed, that is not kind of him,” she said, looking down 
at the open letter and smiling; “after he fiad shaken her into 
bringing me the letter too! 


“ And if you will not hold your finger up to give me this same 
chance, I will force my way to your side and tell 4 pees will 
T not tell you, my lovely, childish little sweetheart ? 
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“ And he ends up: 
“ Your faithful lover, 


“Pirie Riweovr.” 


“It is very short,” she said, laying it down and looking at it with 
regret, whereby it would appear that Mr. Rideout thoroughly under- 
stood the art of love-letter writing as expounded by Mr. Weller, who 
advised a lover to make his letter very short, but very sweet. “ For 
then,” said he, “she vill vish there vos more.” 

“Tf Prue does not come soon,” said Mignon, “I shall be obliged to 
go down on my knees and tell the fowls all about it, and though of 
course they would not understand, still they would be better than 
nothing 1” 

She fell to hemming again out of sheer desperation, though certain 
smiles and stray dimples occasionally relieved the gravity of her 
countenance, and were duly noted by the wallflower that watched 
her as unwinkingly as though it had never in all its life had so 
curious a subject for study as a schoolgirl, of sixteen or thereabouts, 
in a white dimity gown. Prue appeared, bearing a work-box and 
a pile of calico. . 

“Oh, there you are at last!” cried Mignon, “ but you may as well 
put that stuff away, for I’m not going to do any needlework to-day. 
I'm going,” she said gravely, “to do the most particular thing I ever 
did in all my life, and I want you to help me. Tell me, Prue, did 
you ever write a love-letter 2” 

“Once, by whiles, miss. Why?” 

“Never you mind. What did you say ?” 

“T can’t recollect, miss, ’tis so long ago.” 

“But you can at least remember how you began it?” said Mignon 
anxiously ; ‘the very first you ever wrote—you can’t have forgotten 
that 2” 

“Yex, miss,” said Prue gently, “I have forgotten even that.” 

But she had not: no woman ever does forget what she said in her 
first love-letter; and at that moment Prue’s eyes saw not the work 
she held in her hands, but a round wooden table set in a country- 
house kitchen, a sheet of gilt-edged pink paper, a knot of violets, and 
what was written upon the page I cannot tell, but am very sure that 
Prue could, word for word. 

“You see,” said Mignon, frowning and looking wise, “there is 
always a right and a wrong way of doing everything, even to writing 
a love-letter, and it would be such a dreadful thing to take the wrong 
one, would it not ?” 

“Yes, miss,” said Prue; “but you're not thinking of writing to 
Mr. Rideout this morning ?” 
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“ And why not?” said the girl. “Don’t you know that it is the 
rudest thing possible not to send an answer to a letter you have 
received ?” 

“ T don’t think that rule applies to billy-doos, Miss Mignon,” said Prue 
dubiously, “and writing’s a very dangerous thing. It don’t so much 
matter what you says, miss; words is easy forgot unless they happen 
to be particularly true and stick; but what you write, why there it is, 
and there you are—there’s no getting out of it anyhow.” 

“But I don’t mind if it does,” said Mignon. “I’m not going to say 
anything I mind anybody seeing! I only want to tell him that I’m 
very much obliged to him for his letter, and that I hope he will write 
me another one soon (for really there is very little in this one, and 
wouldn’t fill half a page of our—but that’s a secret), and ask him 
what on earth made him take a fancy to me, and send him my best 
love—and I think that’s all, Prue!” 

“All!” said Prue, aghast, “and about enough too I should think! 
Miss Mignon, Miss Mignon, you're as ignorant of the practices of 
courtship as a heathen! Young ladies don’t write like that the first 
time they put pen to paper to a young man; they hold back a bit, 
are modest, for it’s a drefful mistake to be forrard with a man—there’s 
such a deal of selfishness in ’em,'that if there’s any doubt of getting 
a thing they particularly want, they'll pursue it like mad till it’s 
overtook; but if you tumble into their arms like a ripe peach, 
they'll drop you as sure as fate, miss, sooner or later. La! the 
difference there is when a man’s sure of a girl and when there’s a 
considerable doubt about it, so nimble and civil and wideawake 
when he’s on his promotion, so easy and lazy when he’s got her 
safe and sound, and knows he can pop his finger down upon her at 
any time!” 

“Yes,” said Mignon absently, for she had long ago lost the thread 
of Prue’s argument, “but really it was very unlucky that Mr. 
Rideout did not put any beginning to his letter, for of course I could 
have put just the same to mine. I would not for the world be behind 
him in politeness, or offend him—perhaps he would never write to 
me again, and that would be dreadful !” 

Prue threw up her hands in despair. 

“Now what,” said Mignon, “would you say to ‘My dear Mr. 
Rideout’?” 

“No ‘my,’” said Prue. “‘ Dear Mr. Rideout.’” 

‘“Keep that in your head while I get the things ready!” said 
Mignon, picking up her desk from the ground, andjarranging it on 
her knee. 

“Now then.” “Dear Mr. Rideout,” she wrote in good intelligible 
round hand. On ordinary occasions she wrote a rather pretty scrawl, 
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but on an occasion of such magnitude as this she instinctively fell back 
upon the obedient, careful caligraphy of her earlier years. ‘Now I 
should like,” she said, “to tell him that I am sorry I ran up against 
him in that rude manner with Lu-Lu, or he may think I’m in the 
habit of doing such things. Don’t you think it might be as well 
just to mention it, and start fair, Prue ?” 

“P’r’aps so,” said Prue, considering ; “though I should say that, 
on the whole, miss, it being such a very awkward little circumstance, 
the less said about it the better.” 

“ First of all,” wrote Mignon, “I must beg your pardon for nearly 
knocking you down that day in Bushey Park—I never did such 
a thing before in all my life, and I never will again, if I can possibly 
help it! Iam very much obliged to you for the letter you sent me 
by Prue, and hope you will write me another one soon, as I am s0 
dreadfully dull here, though if it would not be a great trouble to you, 
would you mind making it a little longer ?” 

“ Now I should like,” said Mignon, pausing in her labours, “to say 
something nice and kind and complimentary about his personal 
appearance, for in his letter he called me—he actually did—‘ lovely ! 
Of course he did not mean it, still I don’t wish him to have all the 
civility on his side, so can you think, Prue, of any safe polite remark 
that one might make to a person with blue eyes and black hair, when 
one did not admire either the one or the other in a man?” 

“No, miss, I can’t. It’s a delicate matter, and you might say the 
wrong thing; you'd best leave it alone.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mignon, looking disappointed, “but it does 
seem a dreadful pity to miss such a good opportunity! And if you 
would not mind telling me,” she wrote, “ I should like so much to know 
what made you take a fancy to me, nobody ever did before, or vs ever 
likely to again! Was it because you thought I had nobody to care 
about me, and so you were sorry for me?” 

*‘ That'll never do, miss,” said Prue hastily. “It’s a bad notion 
for a man to have, that he can either take or leave you because there's 
nobody else as is fond of you.” 

“ Never mind the notion,” said Mignon, “is it not the truth ? And 
now for the ending up, I declare it’s almost as bad as the beginning! 
He says, ‘ Your faithful lover,’ now wouldn’t you think ‘ Yours most 
affectionately ’ would do very well?” 

“¢Yours truly,’ or nothing,” said Prue in horror, “that’s the 
proper—the usual way of ending a love-letter, miss.” 

“T don’t see at all why I should be such a long way behind 
him!” said Mignon discontentedly; “but as you've written some 
for yourself of course you know ali about it. ‘ With love,’ then, 
‘yours truly !’” 

“No love!” said Prue; “ kind regards, miss!” 
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“Kind regards, then,” said Mignon, sighing. “ With kind regards, 
yours truly, Mignon Ferrers.” 

But on her own account she put in as P.S.: “I wanted to send my 
love to you, but Prue, who helped me to write this letter, would not 
hear of it; indeed, she has been so troublesome that I have a very 
great mind to write my next love-letter to you all by myself !” 


Cuarter Y. 


“T am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world.” 


Ir was nine o'clock in the evening, and the dusk was stealing on 
apace, veiling the trees and houses of Lilytown delicately and imper- 
ceptibly, as though it were loth to confess that the happy summer 
day was dying, and the shadowy, silent night creeping slowly into life. 

There brooded over the place that strange loneliness which at 
nightfall ever seems to attend places that are neither town nor 
country, that, while missing the cheerful sights and sounds of the 
former, do not possess the careless freedom and security of the latter; 
and the roads, planted at intervals with trees, were so absolutely 
deserted that it might have been a city of the dead instead of a 
suburb but eight miles away from the great Babylon, whose mighty 
heart throbbed and beat out yonder—the home of millions of toiling, 
sorrowing, suffering men and women, who jostled each other day by 
day and hour by hour in the giant city, yet knew each other not; 
the class that dies from over-feeding and the one that dies from 
over-hunger, velvets and tatters, gold and dirt—all these went to and 
fro yonder, but the echo of their voices and lives spread not so far 
out as lonely, forgotten Lilytown. 

Prue, her shopping over, and basket in hand, set out on her home- 
ward walk in a leisurely fashion, taking now and again a long refresh- 
ing sniff of the pure, fresh air, as though she liked it. She had not gone 
very far when footsteps, rapid and decided, came following after hers. 

“ Him!” she said, giving a little jerk of her head backwards, and 
quickening her walk with that inborn contrariety, that makes the 
famous comparison of a woman to a shadow one of the pithiest, 
truest things ever uttered. 

“Ah! he’s a bold one,” she soliloquised, “a reg’lar handful as ever 
I saw.” 

A tall grey shadow stepped from behind a tree she was passing, 
and intercepted her. He came so swiftly and silently, that she half 
shrieked aloud, but being strong-nerved, turned the hysterical cry 
into, “I beg your pardon, sir!” and passed on. 
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It gave her an odd sensation of doubt and fear when, glancing 
downwards, she saw him still by her side, keeping pace with her step 
for step, and treading so lightly, that his footfall sounded strange and 
ghostly in the stillness. 

“Mrs, Prue,” said the’grey shadow, “you will not give the letter 
you have in your pocket to Mr. Rideout, who is now following us.” 

Prue stopped as though she had been shot, and for once in her life 
her breath literally went. 

“ And pray,” she cried at last, peering into his face through the 
gathering dusk, “who may you be, and what do you mean with your 
Mrs. Prue and letters ?” 

“A friend,” said the man in grey; “but we must move on, we 
shall be overheard.” 

Involuntarily she recommenced walking, compelled thereto, though 
unconsciously, by the strength of will of the man who addressed 
her. 

“Mrs. Prue,” he said quietly, “ you have a little mistress whom you 
adore. She is left under your sole charge, committed to your most 
careful and vigilant keeping, yet you have conveyed to her a letter 
written by a man whose real name you do not know, at whose ante- 
cedents you cannot possibly guess, and, misled by you, and betrayed 
by you into a clandestine correspondence, she has replied to that 
letter. Her answer lies in your pocket at this very moment. In 
your own mind you have thought the matter out thus: Here is my 
young mistress without any relations, with next to no friends, who 
may at any moment, by the death of her benefactress, be thrown 
penniless upon the world, and compelled to earn the very bread she 
eats ; and here is a lover, young, rich, madly in love, who is able to 
take her out of all this doubt and uncertainty, and, by making her his 
wife, secure to her a home, and a certainly provided for future. So 
far, your reasoning (setting aside the young lady’s own inclination) is 
good, and there is but one drawback to your plan.” 

“ And that is?” cried Prue, coming up, gasping from the cold bath 
of amazement into which his latter remarks, even more than any of 
the previous ones, had plunged her. 

“That he is not at liberty to woo any woman honestly. Judge 
then what you are doing by promoting a correspondence between your 
innocent young mistress and this man, and remember that one encroach- 
ment paves the way for another—the next will be, his making his 
way into her presence.” 

“Good Lord!” said Prue half aloud ; “ now I wonder who's to know 
which is the honest man, and which is the rogue ?” 

“TfI were a rogue,” said the man by her side, “ I should scarcely be 
taking this trouble to serve your mistress, should I ?” 

*‘ Your voice sounds honest,” she said at last, “ but Ican’t see your 
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face, or I should know in a minute if you're telling me the truth. 
Anyway I'll promise you this, he sha’n’t have the letter till I've found 
out whether or not it’s lies you’ve been telling me this night—there !” 

Mr. Rideout, his patience thoroughly exhausted, actuated moreover 
by some suspicions that he was resolved if possible to verify, here 
took half-a-dozen hasty steps forward, and joined the waiting-woman 
and her companion. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Prue!” said he, “I hope I don’t intrude ?” 

Paul Pry’s famous phrase fell from his lips in so rollicking, dare- 
devil a fashion that Prue, for all her fears, could not forbear smiling 
as she replied,— 

“ No intrusion, sir; certainly not.” 

They were at the moment passing a gas-lamp newly lit, that 
plainly revealed the two men’s faces to each other and to Prue, and 
the eyes of the former met in a sudden keen scrutiny, that hardened 
instantaneously—on Rideout’s part at least—from inquiry into hos- 
tility. If such a thing were possible, I should say that from this 
moment they became enemies, with no one-sided enmity, as when one 
man hates another virulently, while the latter is too indifferent or 
peaceable by nature to return the compliment with vigour, but equally 
with a thorough and hearty reciprocity of feeling that would enable 
them to fight each other well, if in the battle of life they came to be 
pitted the one against the other. 

“So,” said Rideout to himself, “sets the wind in that quarter? I 
must hasten operations a little, or he will be cutting in before me, 
and heavily as I am handicapped by cursed ill-luck, no one shall win 
her but me—I swear it !” 

Prue also had profited by the momentary opportunity afforded by 
the lamp, and in her own mind had drawn a comparison between the 
two men that was surely unjust, seeing that the colour of a man’s 
hair, or the shape of his features, oftentimes affords no clue whatever 
to the qualities of heart, and mind, and brain that he may possess. 

Quickening her steps, for she felt about as comfortable as may he 
who is planted between two barrels of gunpowder that may explode 
at any moment, Prue suddenly discovered that the man in grey had 
disappeared from her side; that even as he came, so had he departed, 
in impenetrable silence and mystery. 

“ Well, 1’m sure!” ejaculated Prue, staring alternately at the sky, 
the earth, and the trees, as if she expected them to inform her which 
direction he had taken. “I wonder am I bewitched to-night, or 
dreaming ?” 

“ Dreaming,” said Mr. Rideout curtly, angry at what he believed 
to be her deceitfulness and double-dealing ; “ perhaps, however, you'll 
try and collect your wits sufficiently to answer me a question or two. 
In the first place, who was that man that left you a moment ago?” 
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Left her! Had he then disappeared by so prosaic a fashion as 
leaving her? ‘To Prue’s excited imagination he was hovering some- 
where near to the atmosphere of brimstone, for who but the Evil One 
himself could have told her the thoughts, plans, and hopes that she 
had locked in her own breast nor ever breathed to any living creature ? 

“Do you hear me, woman?” cried Mr. Rideout, “ who was that 
man ?” 

“That, sir,” said Prue with unexpected spirit (why does the 
accusation of being a woman ever carry to the female mind an 
intolerable sense of unmerited insult ?), “is my affair.” 

“*No!” he cried, quick as light, “I am pretty sure that it is mine. 
Doubtless you are a very good woman, Prue, but I'll be shot if you're 
a handsome one, and that man is no lover of yours, but of—Mignon.” 

“He?” cried Prue in amazement, and reassured at the notion of the 
stranger being anything so commonplace asa lover. “ Why, I never 
saw him in all my life until to night!” 

“And he did not ask you to convey to her any letter or message ?” 
persisted Rideout, who judged his neighbour by himself, and expected 
to find no virtues in him that he did not discovér in himself. 

“No indeed !” said Prue. ‘“ On the contrary P 

She stopped abruptly. 

“On the contrary,” he repeated. 

With some men thought is naturally slow, the result of antecedent 
fact or cautious reflection ; with others, instantaneous, and partaking 
of the character of intuition, and to the latter class belonged Rideout. 
Moreover, guilt, that marvellous quickener of the intelligence, had 
greatly intensified his powers of observation, so that it was in the 
manner of an assertion, rather than a question, that he cried,— 

“ So he knows something of me ; he warned you against me, did he ?” 

Utterly unable to discover the connecting link between her own 
hasty disclaimer and his apparently mal-d-propos remark, that yet, 
inconveniently enough, hit truth in the bull’s-eye, Prue felt more 
than ever convinced that the devil was abroad to-night; and like the 
friar, surprised in the midst of a savoury meal on a fast-day by a 
terrific thunderstorm, who could not imagine why there should be such 
a fuss about a little bit of bacon, Prue felt it to be something alto- 
gether beyond her philosophy that the innocent love-letter lying in 
her pocket should be the occasion of so general an upheaval of all 
things. 

“Can’t you speak ?” he cried impatiently. 

His imperious tone, albeit such as he habitually used with his servants, 
was one to which Prue was by no means accustomed, so that it was with 
a certain dignity that she replied,— 

“Them as has got nothing to fear has no call to trouble themselves 
about what folks say of them, sir; and 1’m misdoubting but I’ve done 
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wrong in giving your letter to Miss Mignon, and I'll take no more; and 
oh! sir,” her voice broke off suddenly, “ how could you have the heart 
to try and deceive her so, and she so young and lonely and all?” 

“Yes,” he said, his voice altogether changing, “ sheis very young and 
very lonely. . . . A man might as easily find the nerve to butcher a 
child in cold blood as to harm such as she; and you think me so bad 
as that?” he cried, turning suddenly round upon Prue. 

Tn his voice, as in that of the man who had but now spoken with 
her, was a ring of honesty, that she, being so purely honest herself, 
could not fail to recognise and acknowledge. For a moment she 
hesitated ; then, making up her mind more quickly than she had ever 
done in her life before,— 

“Sir,” she said, “if you love my young mistress as she ought to be 
loyed, and if you're still wishful to get her for your wife (as you told 
me the other night you were), then ’twill be no such great matter to 
wait for her till Miss Sorel comes back, when you'll be able to court 
her as ladies is used to be courted, not as if she was a poor serving- 
maid like me.” 

“T have seen your Miss Sorel,” he said, “a cold, proud, handsome 
woman, who has outlived the memory of her youth ; who will choose 
my little sweetheart’s husband as she would buy her an instructive 
book or a useful gown; who will judge a man by his past history, not 
by the capacities he may possess for future good Qe 

He broke off, he had forgotten to whom he was speaking, and that 
this woman could not possibly understand him . . . how could she, 
when his heart was to himeelf a dark and bitter riddle that he had not 
yet solved ? 

“Sir— Mr. Rideout,” said Prue firmly, “if there's any reason 
why you shouldn’t come after Miss Mignon, if it’s the leastest wrong 
that you'll be doing her in trying to win her love, then, sir, let me 
pray you to go your ways and leave her in peace, for ’tis a precious 
young life, and there’s trouble enough in store for her without any 
more coming to her through a sweetheart—and there’s other beautiful 
young ladies in the world besides her.” 

“There is only one Mignon. . . .” he said. “ Hark ye!” he cried 
impetuously, “any man who tells you that I mean anything but 
honestly by her, lies, for God knows I love her too dearly to bring 
the shadow of sin or shame upon her innocent head; but there are 
things that, told you by a stranger, might make you believe me to be 
dishonourable and unworthy of her, and such things I charge you 
not to believe or repeat to her; she could never again be to me what 
she now is if one doubt or fear of me had ever tarnished the crystal 
purity of her mind... .” 

“And if it’s the truth you've told me, sir,” said Prue, touched in 
spite of herself, “ and if you love her so well as that, and are free to court 
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her honestly, then I'll tell her no word agen you; but more than this 
I cannot promise, nor will I take any letters from you to her, nor from 
her to you.” 

“From her to me?” he repeated rapidly. ‘ Have you then given 
her a letter from me—has she replied to it ?” 

Prue, making no reply, quickened her pace. On one point her 
mind was made up—she would keep her word to the stranger, who- 
ever he might be, and the letter should be given back that night 
into the hands of her mistress. For the rest, Rosemary was but 
a few steps away, and it was with a sigh of relief that she pushed 
open the gate and passed into the carriage-drive that approached the 
house in a circular form, haying in its centre, and opposite the hall- 
door, a colony of thriving evergreens and shrubs. Was it fancy or 
did she see, some distance ahead of her, a gleam of something white 
or grey? She could not be sure. 

“Not so fast,” cried Rideout, dashing after her; “you’ve not 
answered my question yet.” 

A dozen steps more would bring her to the hall-door, and she 
would be safe, or so she thought, having reckoned without her host, 
for he caught her by the arm, holding her so tightly that to move 
was impossible. 

“Now,” he said, “did your mistress reply to that letter, or did she 
not?” 

The light from the hall lamp fell upon Prue’s ugly, perturbed 
countenance, and on the dark, reckless beauty of his. 

“You are deceiving me,” he cried angrily, “I see it in your 
eyes. What's that?” For Prue’s hand had involuntarily moved 
towards the pocket containing the letter, and his keen glance had 
instantly detected the gesture. “Ha!” he cried, “ upon my soul I do 
believe you are hiding something there—” With a dexterous move- 
ment of his sinewy hand, he wrenched hers away, snatched the letter 
from the pocket, glanced at the address, and then tossed hand and 
letter high above his head in triumph. “You fool!” he cried scorn- 
fally, ‘so you meant to cheat me out of it—you thought yourself a 
match for Philip Rideout, did you?” Then his manner and voice 
changed all in a moment: “<A love-letter from Mignon .... my 
little Mignon... .” hesaid .... 

A hand and grey-coated arm issued noiselessly from the laurel- 
bush behind him, a finger and thumb alighted like a butterfly on 
the lightly held letter, closed on it, and vanished as noiselessly 
as they had appeared. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg, the Seer. 





CHARLES THE Exeventu of Sweden, anxious for the welfare of the 
lower order of his subjects, had journeyed through every part of his 
dominions to inquire into, and see for himself, the real condition of 
the people. Finding that very few of the poor could read, or had 
been instructed in the principles of the reformed faith, he determined 
to rouse the clergy from their apathy by bringing the Swedish Church 
under a new and stricter code of laws. During one of his journeys 
he was so favourably impressed by the bold and fervent preaching of 
Jesper Svedberg—professor of theology at Upsala—that, the chap- 
laincy of the King’s regiment of cavalry being vacant, and a man of 
energy required for the post, the King offered it to Svedberg, who 
accepted the appointment, and, shortly after, that of court chaplain 
was also conferred on him. 

Jesper Svedberg—the father of Emanuel Swedenborg —was the son 
of Daniel Isaksson, a miner, of Fahlun. His name of Svedberg was 
derived, in accordance with a Swedish custom, from his father’s home- 
stead of Sveden, and was changed to Swedenborg when, some years 
after, the family was ennobled. Isaksson had a large family of 
children, but being of the psalmist’s opinion, that “blessed is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them,” he, with his wife, daily gave hearty 
thanks to God for the possession of so numerous a brood. He was 
no less industrious and prosperous than pious, for, having joined a 
party of miners in an attempt to re-open a flooded and deserted 
copper-mine, the yield of metal proved so abundant that Isaksson 
became one of the wealthiest men of the district. 

Jesper, his fourth son, born in 1653, at a very early age evinced 
the bent of his mind by his fondness for “ playing at church ;” he, of 
course, reading prayers and preaching the sermon—often, indeed, to 
a most fractious congregation of youngsters, who preferred more 
lively amusement. In his ninth year he narrowly escaped drowning 
in the mill-dam. This seemed to his parents a further indication that 
their son was “ called of the Lord to the ministry ;” the child himself 
attributing his preservation to the watchful care of his guardian angel. 
At thirteen Jesper was sent to the University of Upsala, where, as he 
tells us, in his autobiography, logic and mathematics, for which he 
had no liking, were drilled into him. Thence he went to Lund, and 
appears to have been ambitious of figuring there as a beau! as he 
rejected the simple dress of the Swedish students and donned “a wig 
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of long flowing black hair, a fine great-coat and silken sash.” He 
was not a little proud of this costume,which was much remarked upon, 
for the students of Lund were rather careless than fastidious in the 
matter of toilette. At twenty-one young Svedberg returned to Upsala, 
a candidate for theological honours; yet still affecting the beau. 
Surely “ his guardian angel” must have been a drowsy one to allow this 
seed of vanity to take such deep root; the principal theological pro- 
fessor, however, did duty for him, by asking the young dandy if he 
had “ been mistaken in supposing that he wished to be a clergyman, 
as from his style of dress he so much more resembled a courtier.” 
Thus reproved, Jesper wisely laid aside his finery, and dressed like 
other students. It was that same professor’s pulpit he afterwards 
occupied, and at his death Svedberg officiated for more than three 
years in his place as theological professor. 

During his second residence at Upsala, Svedberg relates that he 
was favoured with certain visions of angels, and throughout his life 
he asserted his faith in the constant presence of spirits, good and 
evil. An angel, he said, always attended him, “as his help and 
defence,” and at times conversed with him. But it was his active 
religious zeal, the fervour and force of his eloquence (derived from his 
strong conviction of the deadness of that faith—faith that justifies 
without works—which he regarded as the chief cause of the religious 
apathy he saw around him) that drew attention to him, and, in 1683, 
induced Charles the Eleventh to appoint him to the military chap- 
laincy before referred to. Svedberg did not preach to his soldiers, 
but attracted them by Bible stories, which he told with much amplifi- 
cation of the details, and which the King and the officers were as 
much delighted as the men were to listen to, and rarely missed an 
opportunity of doing. He used to promise a ducat and a Bible to 
every man who, in the course of a given time, could read these stories 
for himself. This would have cost him, he says, a considerable sum 
every year, but that ‘‘ the Lord always reimbursed him.” Dissatisfied 
with the Swedish Bible, he undertook its revision, and for a long time 
was occupied upon it; but the printing and publishing led to so much 
greater expense than he had expected that the work was left incom- 
plete. As usual, God, we are told, compensated Svedberg for his 
losses, but to the printer, Buckhardt, who was nearly ruined by the 
new Swedish Bible, no such heavenly aid appears to have been vouch- 
safed. It must be confessed that there was more arrogance than 
humility in Svedberg’s trust in God. He was especially anxious that 
the Swedish language should be written and spoken in perfect purity, 
and having failed to make the Bible its standard, he, with a view to 
aid in establishing correct rules of grammar, and diffusing the know- 
ledge of them, wrote and published the first known grammar of that 
language. 
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In 1683 or 1684 Svedberg married, and received a considerable 
fortune with his wife—the daughter of Professor Behm, of the Royal 
College of Mines. In the same year he obtained leave of absence 
and visited England, spending three months in London and Oxford. 
Thence he went to Paris, and afterwards to Strassburg, where he 
entered into theological discussion with some of the philosophers of 
that day, though, as he said, he “abhorred devils’ faith (speculative 
theology), which, whatever quantity a man had of it, would never 
keep him from sinking into hell.” 

In 1688, his second son, the future philosopher and seer, was born, 
and was christened Emanuel, or “God with us.” For it was one of 
Svedberg’s fancies to follow the custom of the Patriarchs and other 
scriptural parents, in giving names to his children expressive of some 
holy sentiment or doctrine, instead of the names of friends and rela- 
tions. The living of Vingaken becoming vacant, the King gave it 
to Svedberg, and in 1694 he promoted him tothe Deanery of Upsala. 
To set an example of moderation to the clergy (“the greed of priests,” 
he used to say, “ resembled in one respect the love of God—there was 
no end to it”), he never exacted his tithes, though he was, generally, 
keenly alive to his worldly interests. He made strenuous efforts to 
abolish public penance—then often enforced in the Lutheran Church 
—“it tended rather to harden men,” he said, “than to lead them to 
repentance.” Begging he tried to put down by offering employment, 
but never giving pence. Another great abomination in his eyes was 
the use of the rod in schools, and he did his best to put a stop to it. 
He had suffered greatly himself from that kind of punishment, inflicted 
by a drunken schoolmaster, before his Upsala days. 

In 1698 Svedberg lost his royal patron and friend, Charles the 
Eleventh, who was succeeded by the famous Charles the Twelfth, then a 
boy of fifteen. The nobles, disliking a Regency, declared him of age, and 
Charles, taking up the crown, crowned himself, omitting from the brief 
ceremony the oath of fidelity to his subjects. In the same year the 
Dean lost his wife, and as he had eight young children, he immediately 
sought a kind step-mother for them. He therefore addressed a letter 
to a lady, endowed, as he had heard, for he had never seen her, with 
the requisite domestic virtues, who was a good housewife, and was 
also possessed of a fair fortune (a sine qué non) and a comely person. 
She, probably, knew Dean Svedberg also by report, for a day was 
appéinted for an interview, and the result being mutually satisfactory, 
the marriage took place with but little delay. 

- The sun of royal favour continued to shine brightly on Svedberg 
after the aceession of the youthful Charles the Twelfth. His boldness 
ef speech and manner pleased the harum-scarum young King, and he 
took in good part all the admonitions and counsels Svedberg thought 
fit to give him. In 1702 he appointed him to the bishopric of Skara, 
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saying, as he did so, “ Bishop, your enemies are as numerous as mine.” 
‘lo which Svedberg replied in the quaint scriptural style he at times 
affected: “True, O King, and, like you, I fear them not at all”—an 
answer likely to please the young “ Lion of the North” exceedingly. 
But his elevation to the episcopate increased the envy and dislike 
with which the less energetic clergy regarded the ever active Sved- 
berg, and some even complained that the new bishop was not only 
overbearing and arrogant to the clergy, but with his attendant angels 
and spirits, and other eccentricities, by no means an orthodox teacher. 
His rapid advancement, the freedom of access to the King and royal 
family that was so largely accorded to him, were, they insinuated, less 
tributes to his uprightness of conduct, piety, and zeal, than due to 
his sycophancy, worldly wisdom, and shrewdness. 

But Bishop Svedberg was not a hypocrite. He was “a zealous, 
spiritual man of business, rather than a theologian,” and was never 
found wanting in that useful quality, self-assertion, which will often 
achieve success where mere merit without it fails. ‘“ His self-esteem 
was omnipresent; the Lord was always on his side, the devil on his 
adversary’s.” He had wondrous faith in himself, even to believing 
that he was possessed of healing and exorcising power—a power that 
a modern Swedenborgian attributes to “many clergymen of powerful 
sympathies” of the present day—and it is asserted that Svedberg 
exercised it with beneficial effect. His character was one of opposites, 
‘he was spiritual and wordly, liberal and intolerant, generous and 
grasping, lively and serious, restful and aggressive.” So much it has 
been necessary to say of the busy, fussy, Bishop of Skara, in order to 
convey an idea of the kind of domestic atmosphere in which Emanuel 
Swedenborg passed his early years. For of his or his brother’s boy- 
hood, and university career at Upsala, we have scarcely any trust- 
worthy information. If Emanuel’s memory at the age of fourscore 
may be trusted, we must believe, from a statement in a letter addressed 
by him in 1769 to his friend Dr. Beyer, that he meditated almost 
from his cradle on the great problems of life; that he was dreamy and 
thoughtful in his very earliest years, evincing none of the infantine 
vivacity and playfulness of childhood. 


“My thoughts,” he says, “from my fourtk to my tenth year, were con- 
stantly engrossed in reflecting on God, salvation, and the spiritual affections 
of man. My parents were often astonished at my discourse and at the things 
I revealed to them; so that they declared at times that most certainly an 
angel spake by my mouth. From my sixth to my twelfth year, I delighted 
in conversing with the clergy concerning faith; and I often observed to 
them that the life of faith is charity or love, which quickening charity is 
no other than the love of one’s neighbour; that to every one God vouch- 
safes this faith, though it can only be obtained by those who practise 
that charity. The faith that teaches that God the Father imputes the 
righteousness and merits of the Son to whomsoever and at whatever time 
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he wills, I had never heard of—it would have been as incomprehensible 
to me then as now. A God, the creator and preserver of nature, the source 
of all good gifts, I believed in, but could never admit into my mind the 
idea of more Gods than one.” 


All this formed the constant theme of his father’s preaching. It 
is the mere echo of his sermons ; and a precocious child reared in a 
home where ‘‘ saving faith, love, angels, and spirits were household 
words,” might well be led to talk of them, parrot-like, yet have no 
definite idea of their just application. It is very probable, indeed, 
that, so constantly insisted upon, they’sank deep into Emanuel’s mind 
at an early age, and, as Bishop Svedberg’s doctrines form the basis 
of all his gon afterwards wrote on religious belief, that he became later 
in life intellectually convinced of their truth. For Swedenborg,* 
though “ not a sceptic, was not a religious man. He was a specula- 
tive theist, and an intellectual conviction is all that can be made out 
for him.” We know nothing of his early studies, but we are told of 
his dreams and visions of the night, and of the “ morning voices” 
he heard. Doubtless, his parents encouraged him to talk of these 
things, and did their best to bend the twig in the direction towards 
which the tree so greatly inclined—the father himself professing to 
be visited by angelic messengers, and to hold converse with them. 
“ The suspension of the action of the lungs, his peculiar respiration,” 
as it has been called, when absorbed in thought or engaged in prayer, 
and which Swedenborg’s followers have dwelt upon as something most 
marvellous and mysterious, is surely common to every one when 
wrapped in profound meditation. The breath is held in, and there 
seems to be a suspension of the faculties of seeing and hearing—eye 
and ear being frequently dead to the perception of what is passing 
around during the periods of intense thought. 

But to turn from these signs and wonders, it may be inferred from 
his earlier writings that Swedenborg was a diligent student of mathe- 
matics and languages. In his twenty-first year he took his degree of 
Ph.D., and his father then determining that he should travel for a 
time, he embarked for London at Gothenburg, in 1710. On the 
voyage he seems to have encountered almost as many perils as 
St. Paul during his “sail into Italy.” For, first, there arose a most 
fearful storm, that threatened destruction to the ship, and the pas- 
sengers gave themselves up for lost. When the gale abated, a vessel, 
under French colours, hove in sight, and bore down upon them, pre- 
pared for an attack. She proved to be a Danish pirate ; but, as she 
neared them, a favourable change in the wind occurred, and enabled 
the Swedes to escape. But it was only to be mistaken themselves for 
pirates, and accordingly they were fired into by a British sloop of war, 
and ordered to lay to. Being able to give a satisfactory account of 


* White’s ‘ Life and Writings of Swedenborg.’ 
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themselves, they proceeled on their voyage, and arrived at last safe in 
the Thames. But an epidemic had been raging in Sweden, and 
Swedish vessels had a six weeks’ quarantine to perform. Some 
friends, however, came off to the vessel in a boat, and urged Emanuel 
to return with them on shore, which he consented to do, and on his 
way was captured by the quarantine officers. The Swedish Consul 
probably interfered on his behalf, for he writes, “I was near being 
hanged, and was only freed on condition that if any one again 
attempted the same thing he should not escape the gallows.” 

In London and Oxford he spent a whole year, seeing all that was 
to be seen, and, it may be supposed, making acquaintance with some 
of the men of learning and renown who shed lustre on the reign of 
Queen Anne, though his letters do not attest that he did so. His 
inclination was more towards science than literature. St. Paul’s was 
just finished, and this and other architectural triumphs of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren must have excited his admiration, little disposed as his 
temperament was to enthusiasm for the grand and beautiful, either in 
nature or art; for, to anticipate somewhat, anything that approaches 
sublimity of scenery in his description of the unseen world is always 
the abode of devils, while the flat and insipid is peopled by the spirits 
of the excellent of the earth. Yet the grand science of astronomy, 
which should give to a reflective mind some ennobling thoughts, was 
one of Swedenborg’s favourite studies. While in England, he visited 
Flamsteed at the Greenwich Observatory, and as he took up his 
quarters in the vicinity of the Fleet Street courts, he may—as a 
young foreigner interested in science—have been admitted to the 
lectures of the Royal Society, which had then left Gresham College 
and installed itself in Crane Court; the president being Sir Isaac 
Newton, the secretary Sir Hans Sloane. At Oxford he met Halley, 
then engaged in endeavouring to find a method of discovering the 
longitude at sea by the moon. 

In 1711 Swedenborg crossed over to Holland ; thence he passed on 
to Brussels and Paris. He was for more than a year in France, 
dividing his time between Versailles and the capital. He became 
acquainted there with the celebrated mathematician, Varignon, and 
with the scientific and accomplished Jittérateur Fontenelle. But 
Swedenborg’s diary is so meagre that it affords scarcely any insight 
into his habits, his mode of life during his travels and residence 
abroad, his opinion of men and things, or the current events of the 
day. The disputes of the Jansenists and Jesuits then disturbed the 
serenity of the religious world of France, and sorely exercised the 
minds of Louis the Fourteenth and Madame de Maintenon. But 
Swedenborg at that time was particularly devoted to scientific pur- 
suits, and he was in active correspondence with the Royal Society of 
Sweden on the subject of new inventions and discoveries. The offer 
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of the English Government of £20,000 for the best method of finding 
the longitude at sea had led him to direct his attention to it, with the 
hope of solving the problem. From Paris he went to Hamburg, a 
long, tedious journey of several days, by coach ; thence he travelled on 
to Pomerania, staying first at Stralsund, then at Greifswalde, where he 
published some short scientific treatises, edited a scientific periodical, 
and wrote an ode, addressed to Charles the 'I'welfth. 

Charles had but just returned to Sweden, having escaped from his 
Turkish captivity with much coolness and daring, and performed in 
fourteen days and nights—stopping only when he could get a fresh 
horse—that wonderful ride from Adrianople, through the cities and 
forests, and by the rivers and mountain passes of Hungary, Austria, 
and Germany, to Stralsund. There, weary and worn, and his apparel 
in rags, he knocked at the gates, on the 7th of November, 1714, after 
five years of absence from his kingdom, and, as Captain Pedir Finsch, 
inquired for the governor of the city. The governor and the nobles 
were not over-well pleased at his return, but the people received back 
their idol with open arms. 

While at Greifswalde, Emanuel writes to his friends that he has 
“invented a sort of ship, in which a man can go below the surface of 
the water and do great damage to the enemy; a syphon on a large 
scale; a pumping machine driven by fire; a bridge to open and 
shut ; an air-gun, to discharge a thousand balls through one barrel, 
in a minute,” &c. It does not appear that these inventions—if in- 
ventions they were—were perfected, or turned to any account. He 
would seem rather to have been amusing himself while his father was 
urging his royal patrons to give some public office to his son, who was 
now eight-and-twenty. 

Charles the Twelfth having again engaged in war and lost 
Stralsund, Swedenborg thought it time to cross over to Sweden. 
Charles, too, was obliged to make good his retreat, and landed at 
Lund. He avoided going to Stockholm, and set about fortifying the 
southern part of Sweden nearest to the Norwegian coast. Polhejm, 
the Swedish engineer, was summoned to make the necessary surveys. 
And Bishop Svedberg, who had been pressing Charles to provide for 
Emanuel, took the opportunity of accompanying Polhejm to pay his 


respects to the King. Emanuel, being urged by the engineer, also. 


went with him. “ Well, Bishop,” said Charles, “you look just as I 
left you, only a little gray in your beard.” “ God be praised, O King,” 
he replied, “I see, also, no great change in you.” At this visit 
Swedenborg’s prospects were discussed, andas the King took a fancy 
to him, he offered him a choice of three appointments, of which he 


chose that of assessor of the Royal College of Mines. The bishop also: 


took occasion to urge the King on that subject so near to the old man’s 
heart, the ennobling of his sons and sons-in-law. Charles did not 
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refuse it, but this crowning of the wealthy bishop’s fortunes did not 
take place until the Princess Ulrika succeeded her brother, when, yield- 
ing to renewed entreaties, she created the family nobles of the 
Equestrian Order. Emanuel, at Charles’s desire, remained at Lund, 
assisting Polhejm in superintending the works for completing the 
fortifications. So impatient was Charles the Twelfth to see these 
works brought to a close that he spent much of his time inspecting 
their progress, in company with his engineers, with whom he lived on 
familiar terms. 


“The King,” says Swedenborg, “often conversed with us on different 
branches of mathematics, and particularly on mechanics, the mode of 
calculating forces, and other problems in mixed mathematics. He took 
great pleasure in these conversations, and would frequently put questions, 
as if he desired some elementary information. But we soon discovered 
that he knew much more than we had supposed, and this put us on our 
guard—lest, when advancing a doubtful opinion, he should detect its fallacy. 
I cannot but regard him as endowed with faculties far above those of other 
men; as by mere reasoning, and without the aid of algebra, he was able to 
solve analytic problems. For this reason I have been led to believe that in 
all his actions he was guided by a deeper wisdom than apparently belonged 
tohim. He said to me,‘ He who has made no progress in mathematics 
does not deserve to be considered a rational man’—a sentiment worthy of 
a king.” . 


Charles asked Polhejm to give his daughter Emerentia to Sweden- 
borg, who was supposed to be in love with her. Polhejm was willing ; 
but the girl, who was but fourteen, was not, and refused to be be- 
trothed. As she was so young, a written promise that she should 
become his wife at some future time was signed by her at her father’s 
urgent request, and given te Swedenborg, But Emerentia took the 
matter so much to heart that she was like to die; and her brother, 
pitying her unhappiness, sought an opportunity of privately getting 
the written promise out of Swedenborg’s hands. Discovering his loss, 
he asked for another copy of the document, when the real state of the 
case was made known to him. He at once freed Emerentia from her 
promise, and left her father’s house, annoyed, perhaps, at her rejection 
of him, but otherwise little affected by the disappointment. He, how- 
ever, sought no other bride; but, in the days of his intercourse with 
the spirit world, the wife there designed for him, he said, was the 
Countess Gyllenborg, the widow of the president of the College of 
Mines. This lady had published two volumes of religious meditations, 
which are said to have been so far tinged with mysticism as to indi- 
cate a mind not unprepared to give credence to Swedenborg’s tales of 
the angels and spiritual conjugal love. 

When Charles the Twelfth was besieging the strong fortress of 
Fredericshald in Norway, the engineering skill of Swedenborg was 
brought into requisition to enable the King to transport overland, from 
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Stromstadt to Idorfjol, a distance of fourteen miles, two galleys, a 
sloop, and five boats. Charles’s fearless exposure of himself at this 
siege cost him his life. Resting with his elbow on the parapet, and 
with his body exposed to the fire of the enemy, he watched the men 
working in the trenches by starlight, on the night of the 11th of 
December, 1748, when he was struck in the forehead by a ball. He 
heaved a deep sigh, clutched his sword, and fell dead without uttering 
a word. The idolised King Karl was but in his thirty-seventh year. 
With him perished the military glory of Sweden. 

It is clear from a letter of Swedenborg to his brother-in-law, Ben- 
zelius, Archbishop of Upsala, that in 1720 he was much dissatisfied 
with his position. Either the loss of his royal patron had deprived 
his office of much of its interest or his talents did not, amongst his 
own countrymen, mect with that appreciation he had looked for. He 
writes : 


“T have made up my mind to go abroad and seek my fortune in mining. 
I have put a few things on paper, but speculations and inventions like 
mine find no patronage in Sweden, and are considered by a number of 
political blockheads as a sort of schoolboy exercise, which should stand in 
the background while their finesse and intrigues step forward. I desire 
only quietness. Perhaps I may find a corner of retreat in Starbo ” (his 
stepmother had just left him an estate there) “or Skinsburg. All will 
depend on a respite of four or five years. Yet I clearly see that long 
plans, like long roofs, are apt to tumble in; for man proposes, but God 
disposes.” 


A short leave of absence, during which he travelled, appears to 
have dissipated this ennud and discontent. On his return the profes- 
sorship of mathematical science at Upsala: was offered to him. But he 
declined it, alleging that he “ disliked theoretical speculation, which it 
was the fatality of mathematicians to abide in.” Within the next few 
years he published at Dresden and Leipzig his ‘ Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia,’ in three quarto volumes. In the third volume, called the 
‘ Principia,’ it has been asserted that he anticipated many scientific 
discoveries, since ascribed to later mathematicians, while others main- 
tain that “it is easy to see in the minds of the great philosophers and 
mathematicians of the seventeenth century the origin of Swedenborg’s 
studies and the suggestion of his problems.” He was aided in the 
publication of this and other works by both the purse and the patron- 
age of Duke Rudolph of Brunswick. This friend and patron he lost 
in 1735, and in the same year died the eccentric but ever active and 
_ energetic Bishop of Skara. He left a large fortune to his children, 
and a bulky autobiography dedicated to them, and designed to guide 
them, by the example he held up for their admiration, in their con- 
duct through life. The written directions he left for his funeral 
were : 


“There is to be no fuss made about my corpse. The M.A.’s and the 
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clergy are to bear it to the grave; if they grow tired the parishioners will 
relieve them. The funeral is to be by daylight, that there may be no need 
of flambeaux or torches. The funeral sermon will be on the text, ‘I believe 
in the communion of saints, &c. Amen.’ Music and organ will be silent 
that day; but the hymn, ‘I know I shall rise again,’ may be sung at the 
end. Meat and drink will be provided abundantly for the guests, and 
the remnants distributed among the poor of Asaka and Samurka. The 
funeral memoirs written by myself are to be read before the sermon.” 


The bishop was eighty-two years of age, and was three times 
married. His third wife survived him. 

Leave to travel, for the purpose of visiting mines and scientific in- 
stitutions, was granted to Swedenborg soon after his father’s death. 
He revisited Holland, Hanover, and Berlin. Here he made the 
acquaintance of the philosopher Christian Wolff, and, having read his 
works, began very diligently to study anatomy. Again he visited 
Paris; but his diary is dull to the last degree; it is little more than a 
list of the places, and the sights he saw. He has a few comments on 
the depravity of manners and morals in Paris. And one of his entries 
is: “4th Octr. 1735. Was walking in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
My walk exceedingly pleasant to-day; 1 was meditating on the forms 
of the particles of the atmosphere.” One wonders no longer that the 
diary is so lifeless. From Paris he went on to Lyons, and greatly 
admired that fine city. Thence he traversed the Alps to Turin, and 
entered it, he says, ‘as a long procession of monks bearing lighted 
candles was leaving it.” At Turin he provided himself with a guide 
to conduct him to Milan. The man turned out to be a brigand, and 
threatened to take his life, brandishing a dagger before him. Sweden- 
borg had with him very little money, and, fortunately, succeeded in 
convincing the false guide that his murder would be a most unprofit- 
able crime. 

In Rome, Swedenborg lodged next door to the house in which 
Queen Christina lived and died. From his singular and solitary 
habits he was suspected in Paris of being the agent of a secret society ; 
in Rome, whither some intimation of this had probably followed him, 
the cardinals inquired into the nature of the works he had written, 
and, having had them examined, they did him the honour, in 1789, of 
placing his philosophical and metallurgical volumes in the Index 
Expurgatorius. At Genoa he saw the Doge, “ dressed in red from his 
hat to his shoes, and the nobles, whose number is eight hundred, all 
in black, with little tippets, and noses and faces like apes. In the 
senate house,” he says, “the most splendid imaginable, is a picture of 
Christopher Columbus, so livingly painted I can conceive nothing 
more perfect.” 

But, though Swedenborg did not enter into general society, he 
was a diligent frequenter of the scientific institutions, schools of 
anatomy, and dissecting-rooms. He was, in fact, preparing his great 
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work, ‘The Economy of the Animal Kingdom.’ It was published at 
Amsterdam in 1740, and treats of the animal, Man—“ the summary 
of all animals, the end towards which everything in creation tends, 
und in whom the world of nature is concentrated.” Swedenborg’s 
object was to find the soul of man, which he regarded as “a machine 
consisting of the inmost and subtilest parts of the body, and cannot 
be reached until all her swathings have been one by one unrolled. I 
will allow myself,” he says, “no rest until I have opened every door 
that leads to her, and at last, by Divine permission, contemplate the 
soul herself.” It must be allowed that the theme was sublime, and in 
this work Swedenborg’s “best bits” of writing may be found. The 
speculations of the philosopher Wolff had given ‘Swedenborg the 
first idea of this chase for the soul, Wolff had said “the soul is the 
inmost of the body ;’ Swedenborg determined that, if it were so, he 
** would demonstrate it to the very senses.” And he set out on his 
search under the conviction that “the animal spirits running through 
the finest threads of the nerves and haying their birth in the brain, 
the mart and emporium of the animal spirits,” constituted the inmost 
of the body—the soul. But the soul eluded his quest ; and, though 
he sought her for eleven long years, he could not grasp her “as she 
glided with the swiftness of light through the nerves—the conduit of 
the animal spirits.” 

Not dispirited by his failure, which he thought due to overmuch 
haste, Swedenborg resumed his quest, the result being another work, 
‘The Animal Kingdom,’ intended to supersede the former one. 
After publishing three quarto volumes, he discontinued it. It was 
written, as were all his works, in Latin; was printed in London and 
issued by the bookseller Nourse. Like its predecessor, it fell dead from 
the press. While engaged in this futile search for the soul, and long 
wanderings in the mazes of metaphysics, Swedenborg’s mind lost its 
balance. While in London, in 1743 or 1744, he was seized in the 
street with a kind of fit or frenzy, threw off his clothes, rolled himself 
in the mud, and scattered his money amongst the crowd that his 
strange conduct had drawn around him. Fortunately he was recog- 
nised by some persons connected with the Swedish Legation, who 
conveyed him to his lodgings, where, for a time, he was under 
some sort of supervision. Had he died at this time, observes Mr. 
White (the most elaborate, patient and painstaking, impartial and 
able biographer that has yet written of Swedenborg), “it is not likely 
that his name at this juncture would have existed outside the catalogue 
of libraries.” 

Of the infirmity that was coming upon him—or, as his followers 
would prefer to say, the heavenly commission he was about to be in- 
vested with—Swedenborg seems to have been dimly conscious. For 
on returning to Sweden, after recovering from his first violent de- 
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rangement, he resigned his assessorship; the easy, good-natured 
Frederick the First allowing him to retain the full amount of his 
salary (about £150) as a retiring pension after thirty years’ service. 
While this matter was under consideration, Swedenborg took to 
studying the Bible and sought to acquire some knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue. He was then in his sixtieth year. Besides his 
pension he had an ample private income, and his habits were simple 
and inexpensive. And but for this combination of circumstances, 
which enabled him to print and publish at his own expense those 
endless sources of insane fancies mixed up with sacred things, we 
should probably never have heard of Swedenborg the Seer, or of his 
so-called spiritual visions, and Divine appointment to explain all things 
in Heaven and earth. His descriptions of the lower regions and the 
“intermediate state ;” of the devils and angels that inhabit them ; of 
his insipid, dreary Heaven, its drowsy “ middle-aged men, its celestial 
beauties, which all good old women become, and of their eternal con- 
jugal bliss, would startle by their extreme profanity, if not regarded 
as a daft old man’s nightmare dreams and idiotic delusions. 
Swedenborg dates his seership from 1745, the period when Heaven 
and Hell became familiar to his eyes. He was then in London, but 
about to return to Stockholm, and the account he himself gave to his 


friend Mr. Robsohn, a banker of that city, of his first vision is as 
follows : 


“JT was dining at my usual quarters, where I had engaged a room to 
prosecute my studies in natural philosophy. I was hungry and ate with 
great appetite. Towards the end of my meal a mist seemed to spread 
before my eyes; the floor of the room became covered with hideous reptiles. 
I was astonished, having all my wits about me. The darkness attained its 
height, then gradually passed away, when I saw a man sitting in the corner 
of the chamber. I was frightened, for I had thought myself alone. He 
said to me, ‘Hat not so much.’ Again my sight became dim. WhenI 
recovered it, I found myself alone. Alarm hastened my return home. I 
did not allow my landlord to perceive that anything had happened, but 
thought over the matter attentively, being unable to attribute it to chance 
or any physical cause. The following night the same man appeared to me 
again. I was at this time not at all alarmed. The man said, ‘I am God 
the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee to 
unfold to man the spiritual sense of the Holy Scriptures. I will myself 
dictate to thee what thou shalt write.’ The same night the world of 
spirits, Hell and Heaven, were convincingly opened to me, where I saw 
many persons of my acquaintance, of all conditions. From that day forth 
I gave up all worldly learning and laboured only in spiritual things, 
according to what the Lord commanded meto write. Thereafter the Lord 
daily opened the eyes of my spirit to see in perfect completeness what was 


going on in the other world, and to converse broad awake with angels and 
spirits.” 


A similar account he gave Dr. Beyer, though the Lord is men- 
tioned in that as sitting by Swedenborg’s bedside, “in purple and 
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majestic splendour,” and the “internal and spiritual sight” as given 
to him by degrees. From 1749 to 1756 Swedenborg was employed 
in writing, under heavenly dictation, his ‘Arcana Ccelestia,’ and is 
supposed to have lived in Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, or in that 
immediate neighbourhood. The ‘ Arcana’ was in eight volumes, pub- 
lished successively. It is a long, rambling, complexed attempt to 
explain the spiritual meaning of those books of Scripture he accepted 
as inspired, and particularly those of Genesis and Exodus, and it is 
interspersed with accounts of wonders he had seen and heard in the 
spiritual world. Ihe exposition is accomplished by means of his 
“System of Correspondences,” which shows that physical things are 
types or symbols of corresponding spiritual ones. A vocabulary is 
given, but the process of converting the physical into the spiritual 
is difficult, and the result unconvincing. The first volume of the 
‘Arcana’ was offered at six shillings, but as no purchasers were forth- 
coming, the second volume was reduced to eightpence, but with no 
better success. For the author’s name, on the title-page, “The Ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ,” was substituted. His ‘ Worship and 
Love of God, ‘ Heaven and Hell,’ ‘The Last Judgment, ‘Earth in 
the Universe’ (relating his visits to the planets), ‘ Conjugal Love,’ 
and other works, were equally disregarded. They were indeed sealed 
books, except to the learned, being written in Latin, and as Sweden- 
borg passed so much of his life in one or other of the divisions of the 
spiritual world, he was unknown in the society of the learned on earth. 

As these spiritual writings amount to thirty or more large quartos, 
probably no one ever did or will undertake to read them through. 
Their titles are varied, but their contents are similar, and throughout 
them runs the predominating idea—there is one God, and Sweden- 
borg is his prophet. They may be begun at the last paragraph, and 
read backwards to the first; be opened anywhere, in fact ; for they 
have no system, no method. The repetitions are endless; not only 
have you the same thought but the same words. His habit was to 
write on and on, just as ideas and fancies dropped into his head. His 
self-satisfaction was so great that he never revised or condensed what 
flowed from his spiritual pen. The printer received it just as it came 
from the spheres, and the proofs were never corrected. The public 
did not buy, though the books were to be had—as indeed they are 
now—almost for nothing, and the critics did not notice them. 
Swedenborg sent copies to the English and foreign bishops and other 
learned men, who thanked him for his present and shelved it. Their 
indifference Swedenborg attributed to the prevalence in the world of 
the doctrine of salvation by faith alone. His work on the Apocalypse 
is chiefly devoted to a refutation of this doctrine of St. Paul. Sweden- 
borg saw this Apostle in the spirit world. He was the very worst of the 
Apostles, he says; arrogant, and fond of contention, and desirous of 
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judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He was exceedingly troublesome 
to him on earth—his presence giving him severe toothache for days 
together. 

But notwithstanding the profanity and utter absurdity of the 
greater part of these spiritual writings, gleams of religious truth to 
which the mind gives a ready assent are often to be met with, and 
passages that may be read with pleasure and profit. ‘They are oases 
of high and truthful thought in the arid desert of visions and fancies, 
and they arrest the attention, for they are evidences of the fact that 
Swedenborg’s mind, in his later years, was “a noble mind oer- 
thrown.” , 

The philosopher Kant tried to get into correspondence with 
Swedenborg, but received no replies to his letters. He had heard an 
instance of Swedenborg’s powers of second-sight so well attested 
that he wrote to him on the subject. But he was not a letter- 
writer, and concerning his seership he referred all inquirers to his 
writings. Kant did procure the ‘Arcana,’ and had, it appears, to 
pay £7 for it. The work, naturally, puzzled him exceedingly ; he 
thought it a very bad bargain, and criticised it accordingly. He dis- 
covered, however, a slight affinity in Swedenborg’s system to his own 
views, and expressed a fear lest by reason of it come taint of absurdity 
should be ascribed to his philosophy. The seer’s books “should be 
used with caution,” says Emerson, which is true as regards very 
young or very sensitive persons. But their extreme prolixity will 
always prevent their being widely read. To dip into them, only, ae 
wearisome task ; for as Cuno, the Amsterdam merchant, Swedenborg’s 
friend, said of them, “ If Homer sometimes nods, the good Swedenborg 
often snores like a drunken boor.” ae 

Speaking generally of the world of spirits, he says it is so similar 
to this lower one that “when the breath ceases, and what is called 
death has happened, the person finds it difficult to believe that he, or 
she, is not still on earth—a body, garments, house, all are the same. 
A Jew he met there resolutely refused to believe that he was dead. 
There is a spiritual London, and Paris, and other European capitals. 
* Curious people at once go sight-seeing, in cities, gardens, and para- 
dises,” and the angels, apparently, act as ciceroni. “‘ Natural affinities 
cease after death, and are succeeded by spiritual affinities. There are 
no clocks in the spirit world—no space, only an appearance of it. 
What he says respecting vows of poverty and retiring from the world 
in order to live more to Heaven, is sensible and true : 

“The life that leads to heaven is not a life of retirement from the world, 
but of action in the world. A life of charity, which consists in acting 
sincerely and justly in every engagement and work in obedience to the 
Divine law, is not difficult; but a life of piety alone is difficult, and such a 


pious life leads away from Heaven as much as it is commonly believed to 
lead to it.” 


— 
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He professed to have seen, and conversed, in Heaven and the pro- 
bationary spirit world, with almost all the celebrated personages of 
profane and sacred history. Of some he sketches their character, in 
accordance, no doubt, with his prejudices. Strangely enough George 
the Second was in Heaven, and reproved the bishops for their negli- 
gence and their indifference to spiritual concerns. Louis the Four- 
teenth presides there over the best French society. Elizabeth of 
Russia is there, magnificently housed and attended. It was revealed 
to him that wrong is often done by the good, but “ it is not done with 
any design against the truth, nor of an evil heart, but from hereditary 
impulse ”—hence, of course, the presence of Elizabeth in Heaven. 


“ Several times,” he writes, “I have been let down into hell that I might 
witness the torments there. For my safety I was surrounded, as it were, 
by a column of angelic spirits, which I found was the wall of brass spoken 
of in the Word. They complained there chiefly of evil spirits who burned 
with a desire to torment them, and they were in a state of despair, saying 


they believed their torments would be eternal. It was granted me to 
comfort them.” 


Elsewhere, he rather contradicts this statement, by asserting that 
the horrors he saw afford delight to the denizens of those regions. 
But the pages of Tempre Bar for a twelvemonth would hardly 
afford space to give extracts that should convey an idea of the mass 
of folly and gleams of wisdom comprised in the Swedenborgian 
volumes. The poor old man continued his scribblings, and his journey- 
ings between London, Stockholm, and Amsterdam until within a 
year of his death. He resided usually in Fetter Lane or Coldbath 
Fields. Few were his acquaintances, but his reputation as a seer 
caused many persons both in England and Sweden to visit him from 
curiosity, and a desire to test his powers. Many instances of it are 
recorded, and some credulous people have expressed faith in them. 
But at any rate, Swedenborg thoroughly believed in himself and 
the reality of his divine mission. He thought his spiritual purity so 
great that his hands and face needed no washing. “ Dirt would not 
cleave to him,” he replied to a friend who gently hinted that it 
might be advisable to apply soap and water to his skin. He took 
snuff in immense quantities, covering his clothes and the floor of his 
-apartment with the pungent dust. 

His usual dress was a suit of black velvet, of old-fashioned cut. 
He wore a cocked-hat and carried a gold-headed cane. On special 
occasions, visits, &c., he added lace ruffles and necktie to this costume, 
and a sword, with an elaborately wrought hilt, at his side. In height 
he was about five feet ten; slight of figure, and of dark complexion. 
His manners are described as courteous. His face usually wore a 


smile. His portrait does not give one an idea of a very intellectual 
man. It has a smiling face, expressive of much self-conceit. 
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On Christmas Eve, 1771, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, from 
which he recovered ; but foretold, it is asserted, that he would die on 
the 29th of March in the following year, which he did, being then in 
his eighty-fourth year. He was buried in a vault of the Swedish 
church in Prince’s Square, near the Tower. His remains were twice 
disturbed—once by a party of Rosicrucians, who refused to believe 
that he was dead, saying he must have possessed the “elixir of life.” 
The coffin lid being left unfastened, a Swedish officer, attending a 
funeral in the same vault, had the curiosity to examine the body. It 
had fallen into dust, but he carried away the skull as a relic. A 
skull was afterwards obtained, which was supposed to be Sweden- 
borg’s, and was placed in the coffin by the Swedish pastor. 

It was a misfortune for Swedenborg that he was not compelled to 
earn his living. He knew mining and smelting thoroughly. He was 
a fair mathematician, and clever scientific theorist. Had he kept to 
scientific pursuits, he might have preserved his wits, and his name 
have gone down to posterity with a higher reputation than that of a 
Ghost Seer. He, however, made no attempt to proselytise or to 
found a sect. His followers—insignificant in number, and who call 
themselves the New Jerusalem Church—vainly endeavour to spread 
his doctrine. With all their efforts they meet with no success. “ In- 
variable failure attends its propaganda; planting and watering are lost, 
as in a desert. Unloved in his lifetime,” continues Mr. White, “ it 
would be hopeless, as it would be insincere, to try to conjure up any 
sentimental affection for him a century after his death.” 


C. C. J. 
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When Wheat is Green. 


WHEN wheat is green in furrowed fields, 
And forest lanes are lined with leaves, 
And passion unto pleading yields, 
And evry mateless maiden grieves 
For lack of love, at such a time 
My pleasure will be in its prime. 


The clouds, that keep away the sun, 
And cover up the moon at night, 
Before the strong March wind will run, 
And leave the heavens blue and bright; 
The sun will shine upon the sea— 
The moon will light the wood for me. 


And then, ah then! O dearest days! 
Laburnum branches, thick with bloom, 

Will throw their gold on garden ways, 
And kiss the windows of my room ; 

And then the day! How will it be 

To live in such felicity ? 


My brow with blossoms will be bound, 
And from my fears I shall be free; 
O tardy Time, bring quickly round 
The merriest month of all for me! 
That I may hear the church boys sing, 
And on my finger see the ring! 


Guy Rostyn. 
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Wei-ch'i, or the Chinese Game of War. 


By Herpert A. Griurs, ofr H.B.M.’s ConsuLar SERVICE. 





Two Chinese gentlemen, with at least one pair of huge spectacles 
between them, leaning over a delicately-lacquered board on which 
they are arranging certain black and white pips made from the 
beautiful marble of Yunnan, two pipes, two cups of the fragrant tea 
known only to China,—and the reader has before him the not un- 
common tableau of a game of wei-ch’i.* It will be noted that the 
players have something in facial expression, something in general 
bearing, enough to distinguish them from the attendants who from 
time to time refill the empty pipe, replenish the half-drained cup, 
or hand the grotesquely-painted spittoon, did not the short sight 
and sunken chest of the student, added to the fact of their indulging 
in the abstrusest of all games “ under heaven,” ¢ at once proclaim their 
companionship of the mighty order of the literati. For none but the 
educated play at wei-ch'i. A knowledge of this difficult game stamps 
a man in China as somewhat more than an ordinary person. Its 
subtleties are beyond the reach of the lazy; its triumphs too refined 
for the man of gross material tastes. Skill in wei-ch’i implies the 
astuteness and versatility so prized amongst the Chinese. They 
could hardly believe a man to play wei-ch’i well and yet be possessed 
of indifferent abilities as a practical man of the world. It would 
amount to a contradiction of terms. All the more so, as nearly 
all of those who enter upon a literary career make a point of 
attempting to learn the game. But many faint by the way. To 
a beginner, a mere knowledge of the rules for a long time seems 
hopeless; and subsequent application of them more hopeless still. 
The persevering ones alone play on day by day, until at last— 
suddenly as it were—the great scheme of wei-ch’i dawns upon them 
in all its fulness and beauty; and from that day they are ardent 
enthusiasts in support of its unquestionable merits. 

Wei-ch’i is solemnly declared by Chinese writers to have been 
invented by the great Emperor Yao,t who flourished two thousand 


* Pronounced Way-ch’ee. Wei means to surround, and ch’i is the specific 
name of games played on boards divided into squares. 

+ An ordinary term for China, still in use, though the Chinese are now 
more alive to its absurdity than they were a few years ago. 

t See quotation from the Po wu chih in K’ang Usi’s dictionary: 
“Yao invented wei-ch’i, and Tan Chu was the best player.” 
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three hundred years before the birth of Christ. The cautious student 
of Western chronology, whose highest flights are confined to the 
paltry limit of centuries, may well stand aghast at the free and easy 
way in which Chinese history deals with thousands, albeit India 
has long since taught us that there are other claims to antiquity 
besides those of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. On this subject we 
shall refer the reader to the late Mr. John Williams’ valuable work 
on Chinese Comets, in the introduction to which it appears that 
certain astronomical phenomena recorded by the Chinese, even at 
an earlier date than that of the Emperor Yao, have since been tested 
and found correct. Truth and falsehood apart, it was a fitting tribute 
of respect to dedicate this noble game to the memory of that virtuous 
prince. With the convulsions of four thousand years many great 
names have sunk into oblivion; but the fame of Yao is as fresh 
to-day in the hearts of the Chinese people as it was in those days 
of yore when, after a glorious reign extending over two generations 
of man, he passed over his dissolute heir * and abdicated the throne 
in favour of a private individual + whose title to imperial advancement 
rested upon integrity alone. 

The earliest mention of wei-ch’i occurs only three hundred years 
before the Christian era; but it was then evidently a game of long 
standing, and the champion player of the day was not deemed un- 
worthy to illustrate the teaching of China’s most original thinker— 
the divine Mencius. We give a translation of the passage : 


“Now take the art of wei-ch’i.t It may be a small art, but unless a 
man gives his whole mind to it with energy, he will not succeed. Wei-ch’i 
Ch’iu is the best player in all the kingdom. Let him teach two men to 
play, one of whom gives his whole mind to it with energy, listening only 
to Wei-ch’i Ch’iu; the other of whom, although listening, has his whole 
mind fixed upon a wild swan which is approaching, and longs to bend his 
bow, adjust an arrow, and have a shot at it. Although he is learning along 
with the other, he will not keep up with him.”§ 


According to a sentence in the Lun Yii, or Confucian Gospels, the 
game of wei-ch’i would come under a sweeping clause which condemns 
emulation of all sorts and kinds: “The perfect man has no con- 
tentions ;” the latter word being understood in the sense of “ rivalries.” 
The virtue of Confucius was cast in too stern a mould to allow of 
anything so frivolous as play, even of so high an order as wei-ch’i. 


* The “Tan Chu” referred to in the last note. 

+ Named Shun, and taken, like Coriolanus, from the plough-tail. 

{ The single word in the text which stands for wei-ch’i has been in- 
accurately translated by Dr. Legge as chess. That the two words are not 
interchangeable terms will be amply evident to the reader before he gets 
to the end of this essay. 

§ Mencius alludes once more to this game. He says that one of the 
five unfilial acts is “to play wei-ch’i for money.” 
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Besides, the necessary spirit of emulation was stigmatised by him as 
bad in itself. Man should excel for the sake of excelling, and not 


for the sake of being superior to his neighbour. The practice of 


yirtue as an end, and not as a means, is a leading feature in the 
teachings of Confucius. 

In the later literature of China wei-ch’i has received no small 
share of attention. Several voluminous works* have been entirely 
devoted to elucidating its principles, and ‘many shorter treatises on 
the subject have appeared in collections of miscellaneous writings. 
Most of these are adorned with cuts showing advantageous positions,. 
and giving problems to be worked out by the student. 

As is not uncommonly the case on matters Chinese, the pro- 
foundest possible ignorance prevails amongst Europeans resident in 
China with regard to this wonderful game. We shall venture to 
begin with our own. Up to the end of 1874 we had frequently 
alluded to it in conversation with educated Chinese, and had always 
found them loud in its praises. At the same time it was freely 
declared to be far too difficult for foreigners to learn. Nor was any 
insult thereby intended to the members of that mighty Western 
fraternity which had produced steamers, sewing-machines, and the 
telegraph. If anything, it was meant that the sole means of com- 
munication being the Chinese language, too great difficulty would be 
experienced by the teacher in making the intricacies of the game 
sufficiently clear to the learner. For, inasmuch as only educated 
men know wei-ch’i, and no educated man can speak a word of English, 
the alternative would be a Pidgin-English-speaking servant, and 
then it would be necessary first to make him understand the principles 
he was undertaking to explain. Supposing, however, even that to 
be accomplished, and a knowledge of the hidden mysteries of wei-ch’i 
to be actually infused into the dull brain of one innocent of all ac- 
quaintanceship with the thirteen classics. Then we can well imagine 
him entering upon his functions as interpreter in some such glittering 
phraseology as this: “ Wei-ch’i belong allo same two piecee man 
makee fightum; wantchee stealum he compound.” Altogether, we 
had long accepted the dictum that no foreigner could learn wei-ch’i 
without an infinite deal of labour, and must have unconsciously 
adopted the opinion that it probably wasn’t worth the effort. In 
1875 we casually alluded to wei-ch'i in a volume of miscellaneous 
sketches of Chinese life and character as “a game played with 360 
black and white pips on a board, containing 361 squares ;” also as 
being “very difficult and known only to the few.” The “361 
squares” is an error, as will shortly be explained, which strangely 
enough occurs in almost the same words in Dr. Williams’ new Chinese- 


* We may mention the T’ao hua ch’iian in eight volumes, and the 
Hsien chi wu ku. 


(A 
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English dictionary—the outcome of forty years’ residence in China. 
It was owing to a remark by “Cecilius,” who noticed the above- 
mentioned ‘ Sketches’ in the ‘ Daily Press and St. James’ Chronicle ’ of 
the 11th of December, 1875, that we subsequently determined to 
learn the game; a threat which we put in execution on our return 
to China in the spring, and the results of which we shall now en- 
deavour to put before the reader as briefly and as clearly as possible. 
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Wei-ch’i is played on a board with a number of black and white 
pips. The board is a square containing 324 squares, or 18x18. 
About 300 pips will suffice—150 black and 150 white. They should 
bear the same proportion to the size of a wei-ch’i board as draughts 
to the size of a draught-board. It is etiquette to offer white to the 
adversary, but the receiver of points plays with black as a matter of 
course. Wei-ch’i is not played on the squares as chess or draughts. 
It is played on the points where the lines forming the squares cut or 
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touch one another. Nowa board of 18 squares by 18 is made by 
19 lines cutting or touching 19 lines at right angles; and it every 
point where these lines either cut or touch be carefully counted, the 
result will give 361 places,* or 19 by 19. These 361 places connect 
with each other along the lines, not diagonally across the squares. 
In the absence of a better term let us call them crosses. 

The object aimed at in wei-ch’i is to acquire, by a process of sur- 
rounding, as many of those 361 crosses as possible; but before pro- 
ceeding any further with description, a few simple examples may be 
worked out on the board which will tend very much to clear the way 
for future explanations. 

1. For instance, place a white pip on any cross near the middle of 
the board, and surround it with four black pips placed on the nearest 
or connecting crosses. White having no more left may be taken up, 
and the space inclosed becomes the property of black. 

2. Black’s four pips remaining in statu quo, surround them with 
eight white pips placed on the eight crosses dmmediately connecting 
(with black’s four pips). As, however, there is still a vacant cross, 
ie. a move, in the middle, black is “alive,” and cannot be taken up 
by white. But at white’s next move he may put down a pip in that 
middle space, and take up black, who is now hemmed in on all sides 
and has no move left. The space thus inclosed becomes the property 
of white. Nor could black fill up that middle space with one of his 
own pips, as he would be himself cutting off his only claim to exist- 
ence, and be at once taken up by white. It is plain therefore that 
such a space inclosed by only four pips is not safe from an irruption 
of the enemy. 

3. Let us go back a step. Black has four pips down surrounding 
a vacant cross. Place an exactly similar square of four more black 
pips in direcé connection with these, but connected by only a single 
line, and then surround the whole lot with fourteen white pips. In 
this instance, there being ¢wo vacant moves in the middle of black’s 
garrison, white is no longer able to put down a pip and take up 
black’s eight, because black may claim that he has still one available 
move left. But a close inspection will show that if white does put 
a pip down in one of these—‘‘ eyes” the Chinese call them, and it is 
as well to keep to the Chinese terms—he will at any rate have cut 
off three of black’s pips from all communication with the other eye 
or with anything else, and these he may at once take up, the space 
so inclosed becoming his. Further, as by this move he has reduced 


* The learner will do well to make sure that there actually are 361 
crosses. It will familiarise him with the arbitrary use of this term in 
the explanations to follow, and teach him that the places on the boundary 
lines and at the four corners are just as much crosses as any of the 
others. 
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black’s remaining five pips to exactly the same condition as black’s 
four pips in Example 2, i.e. surrounded from the outside with only 
a single move in the middle, all white has to do is to wait his turn 
and fill up this solitary eye, by which means black’s five pips may be 
at once taken up. It is clear therefore that such an inclosure as 
black’s, even though containing two eyes, is not an impregnable 
garrison, though it takes longer to reduce than a garrison with only 
one eye. 

_ 4, Again, surround a single cross with four pips, and add to these 
four more, making a square of eight pips. Such an eye as this 
differs essentially from an eye composed of only four pips, inasmuch 
as no single one of its component pips is open to be surrounded and 
eut off by the enemy, though of course the whole garrison could 
be surrounded and subsequently taken up by a hostile pip being 
placed in the middle, as in Example 2. This is what is called a 
true eye. It should be noticed that even if two of the corner pips 
of this square of eight be taken away, the remaining six form a semi- 
true eye. No single one of its pips can be surrounded, but the whole 
body may easily be cut in half, as will be easily seen on the board. 
*Neither are two of these six-pip eyes, placed in no matter what 
eonnection, perfectly secure from the enemy. A part of one or the 
other will always be open to attack, and when one eye is broken into, 
the remaining eye cannot stand alone, as in Example 3. 

5. But arrange a perfectly true eye of eight pips in the form of 
a square (Example 4); and make this square into an oblong by the 
addition of five more pips at either one of its four sides. The oblong 
thus composed of thirteen pips (twelve outside and one in the middle) 
contains two true eyes. The enemy may surround it on every side, 
and cut off all communication with the main body; but the little 
garrison stands secure from every form of assault. Jé contains two 
true eyes. For supposing the adversary does surround it—what 
then? To take it up both eyes must be filled, and that is of course 
impossible, as a pip may only be put down in an enemy's eye when 
either or all the surrounding pips can be immediately taken up. 

A resumé of the above examples gives us the following results: 

Four pips surrounding a single cross are open to attack (Example 2), 
because they contain only one eye and that one a false eye. 

Kight pips surrounding two crosses are open to attack (Example 3), 
because, though they inclose two eyes, each one is a false eye.* 

Eight pips in the form of a square, inclosing a single cross, are 
open to attack (Example 4) ; for, though conta‘ning a true eye, they 
eontain but a single eye. 

* Even were one of them a true eye the garrison would be no safer, 


as the enemy would begin by reducing the false eye, and then (Example 4) 
make short work of the other. 
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Any space containing two true eyes (Example 5) is utterly im- 
pregnable. 

Of course the examples given above could not happen in so many 
words in practice where the players put down pips alternately. 
I have been speaking as if one of the opponents lay dormant and 
let the other surround him at his pleasure. It now only remains 
to speak of the four extreme or boundary lines of the wei-ch’i board, 
which are played upon in the same way as the other lines and have 
exactly the same number (nineteen) of crosses, the four corners of the 
board being necessarily included to make up the grand total of 361 
places. We will attempt explanation with the aid of a few simple 
examples as before. 

6. A black pip at either of the four corner crosses may be killed 
by placing one white pip on each side of it. As will be readily seen, 
it has no move left. 

7. Supposing a solitary black pip to occupy a cross, other than 
one of the four corners, on either of the four extreme or boundary 
lines. Three pips are sufficient to hem it in; itis taken up and that 
space becomes of course the property of white. 

8. But three pips at the side of the board do not make a true eye 
any more than four pips in the middle of the board. Lither one of 
these three may be attacked and cut off from the rest. For instance, 
suppose black has a pip down on the first line close alongside either, 
not in the middle of white’s two pips on the first (i.e. boundary) line, 
and another on the same side of white’s triangle on the second line, 
in close connection with white’s pip on the second line; then that 
one of white’s pips which is in conuection with black’s two pips is in 
danger. For all black has to do, if it is his move, is to put a pip 
down in the middle of white’s triangle and take up the surrounded 
pip. Suppose black does this, it is clear that white is now in exactly 
the same relative position to black as black to white before the last 
move, i.e. having two pips close up to black’s newly-formed triangle, 
endangering the safety of black’s nearest pip on the first line. It 
naturally suggests itself to white to retort by putting a pip down on 
the very cross just lost and take up the pip just played by black. 
But it is evident that there would be no end to such a system of 
retort ; and therefore the rules of the game make it compulsory that 
a player who has just lost a single pip 7m no matter what part of the 
board shall allow one move to intervene before retorting on the pip 
which caused his loss. This being the case, it becomes white’s 
business to look round the board for some weak point in his own, or, 
better still, for some vulnerable point in his adversary’s game, and 
play a pip accordingly. Then, if he succeeds in creating such a diver- 
sion that black is compelled to hurry off to the rescue, next move he 
“will be able to take up black’s pip and regain his lost ground, when 
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of course the same process repeats itself with regard to black. But 
if white fails in making an important move, and drawing off black’s 
attention, then black puts down a pip in the middle of his own tri- 
angle and renders further contest in that particular way impossible.* 
Of course if black’s four pips thus arranged are not in connection 
with a live garrison, they are in danger of being bodily surrounded 
from the outside, and the absence of two true eyes hands them over 
an easy prey to white. 

9. A true eye may be made at the corner of the board by placing 
a pip on each side of the extreme corner cross, and a third in direct 
connection with these two. The result is a tiny square hemming in 
the corner cross. 

10. To make two true eyes at a corner, preserve the tiny square 
mentioned in the last example, and by adding three pips transform it 
into an oblong,t containing exactly three times the area of the 
original square, and two vacant crosses which are the eyes. It is an 
impregnable garrison. 

11. A single true eye on the first line, not at a corner, will require 
not less than five pips; two true eyes not less than eight. The first 
is made by arranging three pips round a cross on the first line, as in 
Example 8, and making a rectangle by adding two pips, one on each 
side of the single pip on the second line. The second, by adding 
three pips to the above five in such a manner as to double the length 
of the oblong contained by those five. 

It should now be possible for the reader to begin a game. The 
first move is an important point to secure, as it gives the Jead, upon 
the possession of which much depends throughout the game. It 
belongs by right to the giver of points; otherwise it may be decided 
by toss. And here we must put in the remark that beginners should 
not attempt to use a full-sized board. A smaller one shows the 
principles of the game quite as well, and is not nearly so bewildering. 
Take a board of 121 crosses only, or eleven lines cutting or touching 
eleven lines at right angles. This is called a “corner board.” Now 
supposing white to give four points on a board of these dimensions. 
Black places four pips down, each one at a distance of four crosses 
(all inclusive) from ¢wo sides of the board; in other words, each at 
one of the extreme corner crosses of an interior square of 5 lines by 
5, Le. 4 squares by 4=16. On a larger board, the four pips are 


* This is called “stealing,” and in skilful hands may often be made to 
turn the tide of an apparently hopeless game. 

+ The “squares” and “oblongs” here mentioned are not necessarily 
made of four sides of pips inclosing a space. At the side of the board only 
three sides of pips would be wanted, the boundary line taking the place of 
the fourth. 

¢ Always an odd number. 
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alzo put down each at a distance of four places (all inclusive) from two 
sides of the board; but the interior square thus formed varies with 
the area of ‘the whole. If two points only are given, any two 
opposite corners of this square of four pips are the places. If eight 
pips are given, the same square of four is arranged, and four more 
are put down, one in the middle of each of its four sides, and so on. 
But if the players are equal, the winner of the toss begins by putting 
down a pip wherever fancy may lead him; somewhere midway 
between the middle and sides of the board is the best place. 
The adversary then follows, generally on a cross somewhere close at 
hand, nearer the side or middle of the board, according as he sees a 
chance of hemming down the enemy to the side, or finally circling 
round him in the middle. And thus they play alternately until one 
has succeeded in surrounding all but a single move a pip or body of 
such belonging to his opponent; in the latter case of course without 
two true eyes (Example 4). He then cries check—in Chinese, 
“T'll eat you””—to that pip or body of pips, and his opponent must 
strive to join on either to another pip or body of pips which work 
freely, ie. are not surrounded, or if they are, contain two true eyes. 
In this way the threatened outpost is placed in a state of perfect 
security.* It is here important to note that an isolated pip checked 
on any cross of any second line cannot possibly be saved, if only the 
adversary play properly. To attempt to do so is only waste of time. 
The variety of combinations even on a small wei-ch’'i board is 
enormous, and that variety has the advantage of beginning from the 
very first move. It is often remarked in China, that the uncertainties 
of life and death are well exemplified in a game of wei-ch’i. For 
instance, black may check one or more of white’s pips, and, white 
failing to save them, black is of course in a position to take them up 
when it comes to his move. Seeing, however, that they are irrevo- 
cably his, he may direct his attention to some other part of the 
board; and by-and-by white, gradually working up his forces in 
that direction, may by some means or other break through the lines 
that inclose these pips, and, by joining them on to some garrison or 
to his main body, restore to them the life they had apparently lost 
beyond all recovery. Even supposing black to have fenced off a 
space by a connecting line of pips from one boundary line of the 
board to another, a space in the middle of the board, in either of the 
corners, or anywhere else ; it by no means follows that such space is 
irrevocably black’s. .For white, having hemmed in the garrison from 


* Any cross surrounded on three sides by the enemy is called a “tiger’s 
A pip put down on such a cross is thrown away, for the opponent 
immediately puts another on the fourth side and takes it up. A “tiger’s 
mouth ” should be broken up by surrounding one of its component pips, or 
by leading a column right into the dangerous inclosure. 
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the outside, may dash into the middle; and then, if he can fill up. 
before black has time to make his two eyes, black’s pips being hemmed 
in on all sides without a move left, fall an easy prey to white. Even 
if black does succeed in making his two eyes, white may still (if 
there is room, and if he has a fair start) manage to inclose a small 
space inside black’s with two true eyes in it which becomes his, and 
counts for him at the end of the game. 

Now let black have inclosed by connecting pips a small space 
anywhere on the board, at either corner or in the middle, and himself 
to be closely surrounded from the outside by white. Unless he can 
at once secure two true eyes, it is by no means sure that the garrison 
will remain his. For, as in the last paragraph, supposing white 
to fill up this space with pips, then black is dead. Even if black 
waits until white has filled up all but one and then puts down a 
pip himself and takes up white, white may begin again directly and 
fill up until he is taken up once more. But if this is repeated a 
certain number of times (according to the size of the space), at last 
black will have himself filled wp every move but one, and then white 
puts a pip down there and all black’s are gone. Such spaces afford 
many neat problems to the beginner. I will attempt to put one 
of the simplest into words. 

Black has two true eyes at the edge of the board (see latter half 
of Example 11), all except the middle of the three pips on the 
boundary line. He is surrounded on the outside by white. Now 
if it is his turn to play, he naturally puts his pip down at once 
and secures the two true eyes shown in the example. But if it is 
white’s turn to play and ie makes this move, then black’s pips are 
practically dead. Jor supposing him to put down a pip each side 
of white and take up his single pip, then only a single cross remains, 
and white of course occupies it next move and takes up black. If 
he lets white put down a second pip and then takes him up, it is 
but putting off the fatal moment. Next move white occupies one 
of the two remaining squares, and then if he is again taken up, 
we have the old position of a single vacant cross. In such a case, 
if black fails to secure the middle cross at first, he directs his energies 
elsewhere and does not contend for a space which can never be his. 
Black’s only chance would be to call off white’s attention and 
endeavour meanwhile to break through his exterior line of pips. 
By varying the number of crosses thus inclosed, many pretty com- 
binations of this kind may be produced. Trhined players see at 
a glance in whose possession such spaces will ultimately remain, 
and accordingly do not play them out; but the tyro should take no 
conclusions for granted until he has proved them satisfactorily by 
experience. Sometimes it will happen that one player will get a few 
pips down in a piece of his adversary’s ground (already surrounded 
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on the outside) in such a position that, although two crosses remain 
vacant, neither can be the first to fill up one of these, because the 
opponent by filing up the other would at once take up, and by the 
series of combinations to follow would gain final possession of the 
contested space. Thus some half-dozen pips will often be able to 
remain unharmed in the midst of a hostile garrison, though wanting 
the two true eyes without which under ordinary circumstances ne 
body of pips can successfully resist attack. Such pips are called 
truce pips and count at the end of the game. The position is not an 
easy one to explain, but once met with in practice cannot fail to be 
understood. 

And now supposing the board to be so covered with pips that 
neither party can play another move without putting down in the 
adversary’s ground, where they are sure to be immediately taken up, 
or in his own ground, where, if already safe from hostile inroads, they 
are of course perfectly useless,—then the game of wei-ch’i is at an 
end, and it only remains to see who is the winner. ‘This is effected 
by counting the crosses occupied and inclosed by the pips of either 
player. Good players inclose large tracts, which it is not obligatory 
to cover with pips. Only if the adversary dashes in with a view te 
make a smaller garrison inside, it then becomes necessary to follow 
him about closely so that he can’t make his two true eyes, at the same 
time securing two or more such eyes for oneself. Such pips may be 
removed from the interior of a garrison before counting up begins. 
The pips are nothing in themselves; they merely mark the crosses 
covered or inclosed. Of these crosses, a “ corner” wei-ch’i board, such 
as has been recommended for learners, contains 11 x 11 = 121— 
always an odd number. Now black may have possessed himself of 
sixty of these, and white of sixty-one. Then, if there is nothing else 
to take into consideration, white wins by one cross. But if he was 
the receiver of points, then these must be deducted from his total and 
added on to black’s, who will become the winner by so many as his 
total exceeds sixty or one-half the board, the idea being that each 
player starts with one-half the board as capital which he may increase 
or lose, a drawn game being impossible as there is always one cross 
left to fight for, over and above the halves just mentioned. Thus, if 
black has one hundred crosses, and white twenty-one only, black wins 
by forty, i.e. thirty-nine over his capital of sixty, plus the one con- 
tended for. White loses by forty, for it would take thirty-nine to 
make up white’s original capital and one extra to make him the 
winner. It should be noticed here that it is only necessary to count 
the crosses of one player to see who has won the game, and by how 
many. But even now the game is not quite decided. 

Suppose black to have sixty-one, and white sixty places, no points 
having been given by either side. It still remains to count the 
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garrisons or spaces inclosed. If the players have (as they should aim 
at haying) one large garrison each, no matter how parts of it ramify 
among the enemy’s pips so long as all the outposts are connected with 
the main body, and consequently with each other, then black wins 
the game by the single cross he holds to the good. But if, instead of 
one, black has three separate garrisons, for each garrison that he has 
more than whitc he forfeits one cross. In the present instance, 
therefore, two points would be taken from black and added on to 
white, making the latter the winner by that number. This is all on 
the subject of counting, which is as simple as it well can be. 

And now we fancy we hear some weary experimentalist who has 
carefully followed this somewhat trying description, expecting every 
instant that the light of wei-ch’i would flash across his understanding, 
exclaim against the tedium of acquiring this difficult game. If such 
be the case, if all we have written still fails to rouse the necessary 
energy for learning its rules, and kindle the neces:ary enthusiasm for 
appreciating its combinations, we only ask it to be conceded that the 
fault may lie in our sickly disquisition, or possibly in the learner him- 
self; not in the fundamental principles of a game which has survived 
the crash of dynasties, the havoc of rebellion and war. Is it 
rational to believe that an ingenious people like the Chinese, delight- 
ing as they do in intellectual subtleties, would have given their 
homage for so many centuries to a game not worth the candle? 
Many of China’s greatest heroes have been famous for their skill at 
wei-ch'i. Sa Tung-p’o forgot the shame and misery of exile in the 
excitement of a hard-fought game. The great general, Méng Ch’ang- 
chiin, in his hours of peaceful retirement when the din of battle was 
hushed, played daily bouts of wei-ch’i to keep his hand in practice 
for the art of war. So unusual is it in China for a man of high 
literary tastes and abilities to be ignorant of wei-ch’i that history 
has deigned to record that fact of the talented emperor who reigned 
under the style of Ch’ien Lung. It chanced one day that a Japanes3 
envoy —in those days “ Tribute-bearer”—petitioned his Imperial 
Majesty for the honour of a game. Ashamed to say he could not 
play, the Emperor caused a board and pips to be brought and gravely 
sat down as if he knew all about it. Royalty of course took the first 
move, but his Majesty, not knowing where to begin, thought the middle 
of the board would be as good a place as any, and accordingly put his 
pip down on the very centre cross of all, to the no small astonishment 
of his opponent. The Japanese then made such a move as he deemed 
advantageous, which the Emperor immediately imitated by putting 
down a pip in an exactly relative position on the opposite side of the 
middle pip, and this he continued to do all through the game, at 


the end of which he was necessarily the winter by the pip he put 
down first. 
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Had the Chinese nothing to take the place of wei-ch’i, we might 
be forced to concede—even then under protest—that they only play 
wei-ch’i for want of a better game. But they have games involving 
thought with cards, they have dominoes, and many other games 
played with and without pips, requiring either calculation or memory. 
Lastly, they have that beautiful game* which has so long reigned 
supreme in India, Persia, and the West—the “Game and Playe of 
y° Chesse.” To compare wei-ch’i with either Chinese or Western 
chess is quite beside the question. They have nothing in common 
but the element of calculation and an absence of anything like chance. 
Chess has a decided advantage in the variety of character attaching 
to the different pieces. In variety of combinations, besides that of 
number, wei-ch'i has this advantage, that such variety begins from 
the very first move. That drawn games may occur in chess, but not 
in wei-ch’i, might be quoted as an advantage by the supporters of 
either side. Without being a scientific player of one game or the 
other, we have no hesitation in saying that, national pride, prejudice, 
_ and the force of early association apart, wei-ch’i and chess meet upon 
equal terms. 

In taking leave of wei-ch’i, we must ask permission to add that 
we do so only so far as these pages are concerned. It has established 
itself securely with us as a household game, and will doubtless yet 
afford us many a pleasant hour. We can only hope we have succeeded 
in presenting its general features in a tolerably clear light to the 
uninitiated reader. ‘To enable us even to attempt this, it was neces- 
sary to master the science of the game ourselves; and though we 
still remain but indifferent players, and frequently meet with the 
roughest treatment at the hands of Chinese experts, we do not regret 
one instant of the time spent in acquiring this truly noble game. 


* Differing in detail from our game, and, in our opinion, decidedly 
inferior. 





Ministers and Marims. 


Ill. LORD ELDON—*“ SAT CITO SI SAT BENE.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 


AUTHOR oF ‘THE LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 





Tuis, the favourite maxim of the boisterous old Tory Chancellor, is 
one which we, as a nation, would do well occasionally to remember. At 
the present day, with everything around us at high pressure, the bene 
is forgotten, and, for the matter of that, often forgiven in the cito. We 
travel express. We despatch every mezsage by telegram. We drive 
furiously, or ride at a terrible pace, for now stamina is sacrificed to 
speed. Time is too precious to permit us to rail, we must only 
steam. So much daily work and so much daily pleasure have to be gone 
through, that we are always in a hurry lesi the swift hours should 
overtake us. We hasten after wealth, indifferent to the unhealthy 
speculation, the ruinous competition, and the low tone of morality 
such ardour never fails to engender. We hasten after the prizes of 
life, worried beneath the burden of work, taking upon ourselves more 
than we can possibly perform, seeking no leisure, obtaining no repose, 
till we reach the goal worn, pallid, and unmanned—the laurel wreath 
of victory speedily to be changed for the funeral garland. We hasten 
after the advantages of education till we mistake cram for knowledge, 
and hollowness for profundity. We hasten after the solaces of reli- 
gion, and are satisfied when our emotional feelings mistake superstition 
for self-denial, and ceremonial observances for piety. In all that we do 
and think we reverse the maxim of Lord Eldon and say, sat bene si 
sat cito—it is done well enough if it be but done quickly enough. A 
creed that is bringing forth fruit abundantly in constitutions shattered 
and labour scamped, in superficiality just clever enough to conceal but 
not to enlighten ignorance, in class-agitation and mob-credulity, and 
in a thoroughly unsound and unwise state of things, sapping the 
vitality of our social and political organization. 

The views of the great Tory leader were, on the other hand, carried 
to the opposite extreme, and in the study of comparative Evil, it would 
be curious to learn which of the two is the more mischievous, the injury 
that ensues from over haste, or that which attends upon over delibera- 
tion. The career of Lord Eldon is the biography of a man never 
content with half measures or hurried duties. His intellectual grasp 
was so powerful that he was never satisfied until he had fathomed 
the subject that interested him to its lowest depths. Not slow, but 
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patient, laborious, and intensely deliberative, he would weigh and analyse: 
every argument that he read, heard, or uttered till he felt it impossible 
that the deductions he arrived at gould be erroneous. The severest 
master he had to satisfy was himself. Though destitute of imagi- 
nation, his was one of those quick, acute minds which sees objections 
where others fail to perceive them, and which, without bias, can com- 
prehend a question from.so many points of view that decision neces- 
sarily becomes a matter of always Jong and painful process. So 
anxious was he to do his work well, that he considered the time 
engaged upon it as purely of secondary consideration. In after life, 
when seated on the Judicial Bench, his almost too careful adherence 
to his cherished maxim was brought up as a complaint against him. 
Tt was said that it would have been better for his suitors if he had 
been content with getting through his work quicker, even at the risk 
of doing it less well. His reply may be read with profit in these days 
of hasty conclusions and sudden opinions. 


*T confess,” said he, “that no man ever had more occasion than I had to 
use the expression, which was Lord Bacon’s father’s ordinary word, ‘ You 
must give me time.’ I always thought it better to allow myself to doubt 
before I decided, than to expose myself to the misery, after I had decided, of 
doubting whether I had decided rightly and justly. It is true that too 
much delay before decision is a great evil; but in many instances delay 
leads eventually to prevent delay; that is, the delay which enables just 
decision to be made accelerates the enjoyment of the fruits of the suit; 
and I have some reason to hope that, in a great many cases, final decision 
woud have been infinitely longer postponed, if doubt as to the soundness 
of original judgment had led to rehearings and appeals, that it was post- 
poned, when infinite care, by much and anxious and long consideration, 
was taken to form an impregnable original decree.” 


More than one unhappy litigant will refrain from demurring at this 
dectrine. If all the judgments given by our Courts of First Instance 
had been the result of the same patient thought and earnest investi- 
gation as those delivered by the deliberative Lord Eldon, the Final 
Court of Appeal would have been relieved from much of its labours. 

The instincts of his genius naturally led him to read for the Bar. 
He cared little for literature or the fine arts; he was ignorant of 
science; he had no taste for those subjects which appeal to the imagi- 
nation. All the hopes and aspirations of Lord Eldon were engrossed 
and bounded by the study of the law. Coke upon Littleton, law journals, 
reports of causes, judicial proceedings, and the like, were his one and 
cnly favourite branch of literature. To stand up in court and plead an 
uphill case when a young man, or in after-life to listen to counsel from 
the serene heights of the Bench, were the two greatest pleasures of 
his existence. Unlike many of his brethren, he was indifferent to 
sport, seldom went to the opera or the theatre, and regarded society 
as a bore. Thus, in his earlier days, when unknown to fame, and 
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struggling for the patronage of solicitors, he was kept free from many 
of the temptations that ordinarily beset the legal student. Whilst 
his friends were dining out, or dancing at balls, or wandering from 
one country house to another in quest of sport and amusement, young 
Scott was poring over the pages of those luminaries—household 
names in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn—who were to make him in 
after-life the formidable advocate and the weighty judge. That curious 
ottoman in the House of Lords has been pressed by more than one 
man whose rise to the dizzy heights of power has been due to none of 
the advantages of birth and fortune, but by few whose success has 
been more self-made or more worthily deserved than that of “ plain 
John Scott.” 

It is often the fashion with biography either to greatly exalt the 
lineage of its hero in order to show that there is nothing incompatible 
between good blood and great talents, or else to be unduly depre- 
ciatory, the better to display the power and persistence of genius as 
well as the liberality of the institutions of the country. Thus Lord 
Eldon, not being of very lofty birth, has been called the son of a coal- 
heaver ; as a matter of fact, he was no more the son of a coalheaver 
than the son of a brewer is the son of apublican. William Scott, the 
father of the future adviser of George the Third, was a respectable, 
well-to do coalmerchant and shipowner, who, though claiming no 
illustrious descent, yet came of a good old stock, and was a highly 
esteemed citizen of Newcastle. There, in his northern home, two 
sons were born him, both, thanks to an accomplished mother’s care, to 
turn out distinguished men, and to swell the ranks of the aristocracy. 
The elder of the lads was William, afterwards Lord Stowell, the 
famous jurist, whilst the younger, who was born in 1751, was John, 
destined to be Lord High Chancellor of England. At an early age 
both the brothers were sent to the Newcastle Grammar School, the 
head master of which was the Rey. Mr. Moises, a sound scholar and an 
excellent man, for whom both of his distinguished pupils in after-life 
ever retained the highest esteem. ‘I shall hold his memory,” writes 
Lord Eldon, “in the utmost veneration whilst I continue to exist.” 
It is pleasing to find that gratitude is not so rare a virtue as the cynics 
would make us imagine, for when Lord Eldon came into possession 
of the Great Seal he at once offered his old master high preferment 
in the Church—an offer which was however modestly declined. 

After giving evidence of his brilliant talents, the elder brother went 
up to Oxford, where at the early age of sixteen he gained a scholarship 
at Corpus Christi. ‘The career of William was thus settled. He would 
take his degree, become a fellow, enter the Bar, and, in fact, be the 
gentleman of the family. John was to follow in the steps of his 
father, and ultimately succeed to the business. Before however ap- 
prenticing the boy, the worthy coalmerchant wrote to the elder son, 
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whose opinion he, like many uneducated fathers who have a brilliant 
child, thought a good deal of, informing him of his intention, and 
asking his approval. William, better acquainted with his brother's 
abilities than was his sire, at once replied, “Send Jack up to me; I 
can do better for him here.” Accordingly John Scott set out on the 
Newcastle stage coach for Oxford, giving up all thoughts of Wallsend 
and the family barges for a university career and all that follows in 
its wake—not always to result in such substantial advantages as those 
he had left behind him. How accidental are the influences that often 
change the whole course of a life! Suppose Martin Luther had not 
discovered that old Bible, should we have had the Refcrmation? 
Suppose Watts had not watched that kettle, would steam have been 
introduced? Suppose Charles the First had not played the mischief 
with his subjects, should we have heard of Cromwell? If there had 
been no French revolution, would the family of Napoleon have been 
known outside their Mediterranean island? And suppose Lord Eldon 
had taken to coal and not to Coke—upon Littleton ? 

It was whilst journeying to Oxford that he saw the motto which 
was afterwards to be so characteristic of his actions. On the panels of 
the coach was the modest inscription, “ Sat cito s¢ sat bene,” and the 
words went straight to his heart, and raised many a reflection. Years 
afterwards he thus spoke of this apparently trivial circumstance : 


“Tn all that I have had to do in life,” he said, “ professional and judicial, 
I always remembered the admonition on the panels of the vehicle which 
carried me from school—Sat cito si sat bene. It was the impression of this 
which made me that deliberative judge—as some have said too deliberative 
—and reflection upon all that is past will not authorize me to deny that 
whilst I have been thinking sat cito si sat bene, I may not have sufficiently 
recollected whether sat bene si sat cito has had its due influence.” 


On the 15th of May, 1766, he was matriculated as a member of the 
University of Oxford, and entered University College. Here he read 
hard, committed villainous puns, took very kindly to the common- 
room port, and at the end of three years went up for his degree. In 
these times of competitive examinations, school boards and mechanics” 
institutes, the ordeal dces not strike us as very terrible. He thus 
describes it : 


“T was examined in Hebrew and history. ‘ What is the Hebrew of the 
place of a skull?’ I replied ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who founded University 


College ? I stated (though by the way the point is sometimes doubted). 


‘that King Alfred founded it.’ ‘ Very well sir,’ said the examiner, ‘ you 
are competent for your degree.’ ” 


I fear examiners, whether at the University or elsewhere, are 
scarcely nowadays so accommodating. 

An event now took place which was again to alter the course of his 
life. He had intended to enter the Church, and then bide his time- 
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till a good college living, which his fellowship would claim for him, 
fell vacant. There was little in his ideas or tastes to induce him to 
take holy orders, but it was necessary for him to follow some profes- 
i sion, and he found nothing very disagreeable in the prospect of a 
1 | parish, provided its endowments were handsome. But he was to be lost 
| to the Church, as he had been lost to Commerce. At Newcastle there 
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lived a charming brown-eyed beauty, one Bessie Surtees, the daughter 
of a well-to-do banker in that town. Young Scott was deeply smitten ; 
the object of his attentions was not unkind; but Mr. Surtees pore, 
though in trade himself, felt that he must draw the line some- 
where, and accordingly drew it at coal. No alliance could be per- 
| mitted between the son of the man who drew his wealth from the 
| deposits in the earth, and the daughter of the man who drew his 
wealth from the deposits of his clients! Such an union was not to 
be heard of. Oblivious of these delicate social considerations, John 
if Scott took the matter in hand himself, and one romantic dark night 
fled with his lady-love across the border, and was married by a Scotch 
clergyman, to the intense ire of the blacksmith of Gretna Green. 
Hy Unlike the generality of such unions, the marriage was a very happy 
one. Mrs. Scott was a most devoted wife, affectionate, frugal, and 
bound up in the interests of her husband and her children. “ Poor 
Bessie!” mused the old chancellor to a fellow townsman when his 
helpmeet had been taken away from him, “if ever there was an angel 
on earth, she was one. ‘The only reparation which one man can make 
| to another for running away with his daughter, is to be exemplary 
in his conduct towards her.” The power of love certainly impels its 
i victims to commit strange acts. No one who knew the intensely 
ff cautious, cunctative, deliberative Lord Eldon would have imagined 
that he had been guilty of so volatile a proceeding as an elopement. 
a Married, deprived of his fellowship, and dependent upon his own 
i exertions, the young man cast about seeking what occupation he 
should embrace. In a happy hour he decided upon the Bar, and had 
himself entered at the Middle Temple. Years afterwards, when a 
peer of the realm, and the proprietor of a splendid estate, he pointed 
out to a friend walking with him up Chancery Lane the home of his 
early struggles. “There,” said he, standing in front of a mean house 
in Cursitor Street, “ there was my first perch ; many a time have I run 
down from here to Fleet Market to buy sixpenn’orth of sprats for our 
supper.” Lodgings in a tenth-rate district, a meal off the pauper’s 
7 favourite food, and then to blossom forth as Lord High Chancellor 
| of England! What barrister need despair? But it was only by 
the strictest adherence to his maxim that he worked his way up to 
fame: Sat cito si sat bene. Though conscious of great abilities, he 
gave himself none of the airs of a genius. He did not criticise with 
| lofty superiority at mess the decisions of the judges. He did not deem 
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a diligent study of the law beneath him, relying, like certain of his 
brethren, only on his powers of penetration and “ gift of the gab” to 
win honours in his profession. He knew that a sound lawyer was 
essentially made and not born. Till he had mastered the subtleties of 
jurisprudence he would shun all other kinds of literature and be a 
Spartan in his indifference to pleasure. With time he could attain to 
a profound knowledge of the law, and then let him enter the lists and 
go forth to fight and be rewarded with the victor’s crown. Shutting 
himself up in his rooms at Cursitor Street, he set-to to work in stern 
earnest. He read Coke upon Littleton till he knew it as a priest 
knows his breviary. A kindly conveyancer gave him the run of his 
chambers, and there he spent a good half-year examining drafts of 
cases and compiling an immense collection of precedents. He went 
through a systematic course of reports, till he knew the names of 
every case that had been recorded. Reading, observing, copying, learn- 
ing by heart, commenting, by these means he was laying up for himself 
the foundation on which he reared the illustrious name of Eldon. 

The career of a distinguished lawyer always presents very much the 
same features—early struggles, more or less long according to the 
favours of opportunity and the brilliancy of talent, then an extensive 
practice, a seat in the House of Commons, the posts of Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General, a Lord Chief Justiceship, or the blue riband of 
the Bar, the office of Lord High Chancellor. Through these stages 
passed the fortunate John Scott. He joined the northern circuit, dis- 
played his solid abilities and sound knowledge of the law in one great 
case, became inundated with briefs, was elected for Weobly, made a 
fool of himself in his maiden speech, as so many before him had done, 
and then won the ear of the House, not by his oratory or rhetoric, but 
by the soundness of his judgments and the acuteness of his penetration. 
He became Solicitor-General in 1788, Attorney-General five years 
later, was raised to the Bench as Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1799, and ennobled as Baron Eldon of Eldon in the county of 
Durham. Between the years 1801 and 1806, and 1807 and 1827,he 
held the Great Seal, and on the coronation of George the Fourth was 
created Viscount Encombe and Earl of Eldon. Then, early in the first 
month of 1838, he bade farewell to his titles and passed to his rest. 

When we read his life in the charming pages of Twiss, what a 
series of triumphs is his career, how equal he is to every occasion, how 
easily he avails himself of every opportunity! Can romance weave a 
tissue of greater improbabilities—a rough northern lad, of no lofty 
parentage, with no powerful friends, simply by the sheer force of intel- 
lect and unremitting perseverance raises himself to the highest post 
but one that a subject can attain to, and becomes the bosom friend of 


two sovereigns, and the chief confidential adviser of a great political: 


party—a party representing the flower of the aristocracy and the 
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pink of the English gentry? Nor is the career of Lord Eldon a 
solitary instance in the romance of the woolsack. Other men, whose 
birth was quite as obscure, have succeeded in fighting their way to the 
front of the Bar, to the front of the House of Commons, to the front 
of the House of Lords, till they, peers of but yesterday, give the Jaw 
to the country, and control the proceedings of the Chamber in which 
the descendants of 2 Howard or a Somerset have sat for centuries. 
But how have they reached the goal? Not by a brilliant spurt— 
speed with no stamina—till they fall out of the race, quitting juris- 
prudence for novel writing, dramatic literature, or journalism. Not 
with a timorous ambition, ready to sacrifice everything for a poor 
certainty—some small Government post at home, or petty colonial 
appointment abroad. Not because they wish to belong to a profession 
that gives them some little social rank they may stand in need of, or 
because they are acquainted with a few solicitors, or because their Inn 
is an agreeable club, or because they have been to the University, and 
know of no other profession which will admit them so easily. 

It was not with such ideas and aspirations that men like Kenyon, 
Thurlow, Erskine, Eldon, and Westbury, got themselves called to the 
Bar. Read the biography of Lord Eldon—a more chatty book our 
literature does not possess. See how laboriously he studied ; with what 
single-mindedness he devoted himself to his profession ; how carefully 
he mastered his briefs, not cramming them hastily in a cab or railway- 
carriage, or whilst an advocate was pleading in court; with what 
intense patience—patience that stole much from his leisure—he pre- 
pared his judgments! Hard work—hard work that admits of no rivals 
—is the very atmosphere he breathes; and the climate agreed with 
him for he lived to a good old age, and-could put enough port under 
his belt to give in these degenerate days gout to a whole circuit. Of 
Portugal's generous vintage he was always fond, and his devotion 
dutes back to the time when he was an undergraduate. Lord Sid- 
mouth relates that one morning, talking to William Scott, afterwards 
Lord Stowell, about his early days, when reading for the bar with his 
brother, the future Chancellor said: *‘ You used to dine together on 
the first day of term?” “ We did,” was the reply. ‘“ You drank some 
wine together, I dare say.” “ Yes.” “ Two bottles?” “ More.” “ What! 
three bottles?” “More.” ‘“ What! four bottles!” “ More—do not 
ask any more questions.” Idle students have often defended their 
habits of dissipation by quoting how Lord Eldon, when a young man, 
used to love, perhaps not wisely, but too well, his bottle of port. But, 
Lord Campbell hints, they forget how he also pored over the pages of 
his Coke upon Littleton. If they imitate the festivity of the great 
Chancellor, let them also imitate his industry. 

The biography of Lord Eldon naturally divides itself into three 
parts—that of the man himself, that of the lawyer, and that of the 
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politician. The years during which, as Chancellor, he held the Great 
Seal were fraught with great and terrible interest to English domestic 
and foreign life. During the first five lustres of the present century 
the pen of the chronicler has much to record—the rise of Napoleon, the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the Treaty of Amiens, the illness 
of George the Third, the renewal of the war against France, the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, the victories of Wellington, the war with the 
United States, the Congress of Vienna, the disturbances in India, the 
clamour for Reform, the nasty affair about Queen Caroline, and other 
events though of minor importance, yet requiring not the less vigi- 
lance on the part of a ministry. In politics Lord Eldon—as became a 
man whose maxim of sat cito si sat bene was carried to an excess—was 
the most unbending of Tories. He hated change, for every reform 
was, in his eyes, a leap into the dark, and an exchange of the certain 
for the uncertain. The past had done its work well; he was content 
if the future only followed in its steps. To his rigid Royalist ideas, a 
constitutional monarch was no mere state puppet, whose wires were to 
be pulled according to the bent and pleasure of Parliament, but a 


ruler so supreme and active that not even the most painful malady to ~ 


which flesh is heir justified his abdication. When old George tke 
Third, stricken by insanity, was unable to fulfil his part on the 
political stage, the intrigues of Carlton House were busy recommend- 
ing a successor. But Eldon, then Sir John Scott, Solicitor-General, 
raised his voice in formidable opposition. When the resolution came 
before the House of Commons, he contended that, 

“The King was still in contemplation of law as perfect as ever, and the 
positive right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency was in the present 
case clearly undefined. No precedent, no analogy could be furnished from 
the legal records of the Constitution that established it as a right. . . 
Will any man dare to express a doubt whether the King sits on the throne 
or not? For my part I am determined to support the law, because the 
law supports the King on the throne. The throne is at present full of the 
monarch, and no man dares to say that His Majesty is deficient in his 


natural capacity.” 

Accordingly he voted that the Great Seal should be entrusted to a 
commission. Happily, whilst this measure was being debated, all 
further discussion became unnecessary by the recovery of the King. 
“T have no other business with you, Sir John Scott,” said the sovereign 
to his Solicitor-General, whom he had desired to come to Windsor, 
“than to thank you for the affectionate fidelity with which you ad- 
hered to me when so many had deserted me in my malady.” And 
that “affectionate fidelity ” was ever displayed throughout the different 
recurring attacks of the King’s illness. He consistently opposed tke 
establishment of a regency. Sat cito si sat bene was his cautious 
policy. He knew how the Government would be carried on if the 


supreme authority was wielded by a Commission ; but he was ignorant 
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what might be the result if a novel institution like a Regency should 
be appointed. 

It was the intensity of his loyalty to the throne that made him a 
stauuch supporter of Royalty’s great ally, the Church. He regarded 
the Church of England not only as a grand old historical corporation, 
but as a body in which would be found a purer doctrine, a deeper 
faith, and a more enlightened discipline, than in any other community. 
His views on religious matters were those of the old-fashioned English- 
man of his day; his social instincts made him dislike a Dissenter, his 
religious principles made him dislike a Roman Catholic. He believed 
that the Church of England was just the establishment suited to the 
tastes and habits of his countrymen—its creed was Protestant, its 
clergymen were gentlemen, and its discipline was orderly without 
mummery. Impressed with these opinions, he sternly opposed the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics and the sacerdotal pretensions 
of certain of the High Church party. “The British Constitution,” he 
argued, “ was not based upon the principles of equal rights to all men 
indiscriminately, but of equal rights of all men conforming to, and 
complying with, the tests which that Constitution required for its 
security.” It was on this occasion that he made the memorable 
remark, “The union between Church and State is not supported to 
make the Church political, but the State religious.” His devotion to 
the Church of England was, however, so far as he was concerned, 
seldom put into a concrete form, for he hardly ever entered a place of 
public worship. Tis absence gave rise to the well-known story: His 
character being discussed by some lawyers, one of them extolled him 
as “a pillar of the Church.” “No,” retorted the other, “he may be 
one of its buttresses, but certainly not one of its pillars, for he is never 
seen inside its walls.” And yet he was a religious man—that is to 
say, if religion will permit one so to be called who was pure of life, 
honourable in his dealings, and a firm believer in the truths of Chris- 
tianity, whilst supremely indifferent to external forms and observances. 
None, save the bigot, can read Lord Eldon’s touching letters when 
suffering from family bereavement, or watch his conduct on certain 
trying occasions, without coming to the conclusion that he was both a 
sincere Christian and a pious man. Indeed, so fond was he of Scrip- 
tural phrases and allusions, that the ill-natured called him a cant. 

It seems strange that a man who was of so kindly and affectionate 
a disposition, and so fond in his own actions of appealing to the Divine 
mercy, should have been so harsh in his opposition to many wise and 
salutary reforms then being agitated. He refused his support to Lord 
Grenvilie’s Bill for the abolition of the slave trade, stating that “he 
did not believe the measure now proposed would diminish the trans- 
port of negroes, or that a single individual would be preserved by it; 
at the same time that it would be utterly destructive of the British 
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interests involved in that commerce.” He strongly opposed all relax- 
ation of the law of imprisonment for debt, contending that it was 
essentially necessary for our prosperity as a commercial nation. At 
that time the criminal code was inhumanly severe; men were sen- 
tenced to capital punishment for the most trifling offences; yet when 
the bill of Sir Samuel Romilly, abolishing capital punishment for all 
thefts of the value of five shillings, came before him, he opposed such 
acts of mercy in a long speech. During the state trials, as Attorney- 
General, he was a most stern persecutor, straining the law to its 
utmost extent to carry a verdict against the prisoner. In the session 
of 1822 a Bill was introduced to render valid “‘ Marriages celebrated in 
the face of the Church without certain required formalities—where the 
parties believed that they were regularly contracting matrimony, and 
continued for a certain time to live together as man and wife.” This 
Bill Lord Campbell calls an excellent one, and most people will agree 
with him; yet it met with the most furious opposition from Lord 
Eldon. Through his instrumentality the Dissenters’ Bill, which was 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury and most of the prelates, 
the object of which was to enable those who objected to be married 
according to the rites of the Church of England, to be married by 
their own clergy in their own place of worship, was rejected. In short, 
the political career of Lord Eldon can be summed up in one word— 
opposition. Every measure dictated by humanity, toleration, and 
common sense, that interfered with the existing state of things, he 
strenuously resisted. Sat cito si sat bene; for him the machinery of 
the Constitution worked both well and quickly enough; its speed 
might be increased by the removal of certain clogs—the emancipation 
of Papists, toleration to Dissenters, a relaxation of the criminal code, 


and the like—but only at the expense of ruining the whole organiza- 
tion. 


“Mistrusting the most specious improvements,” wrote a keen critic, 
“considering any organic change as synonymous with confusion, and 
satisfied that audacity in reform was the principle of revolution, he paid 
too little heed to the advancing spirit of investigation, and persisted in 
following at the flood those ancient fords and pathways which could only 
be pursued with safety at an ebb tide.” 


But if his adherence to the maxim of sat cito si sat bene made him 
as a politician narrow-minded and culpably opinionative, it had a 
contrary effect upon his purely judicial career. Without pretending 
to the brilliancy of language and splendour of rhetoric that is con- 
Spicuous in the judgments of several of his predecessors and successors, 
he was one of the soundest judges that ever held the Great Seal. 

“T do not hesitate a moment,” writes Lord Campbell, no blind admirer 


of Lord Eldon, “to place him, as a judge, above all the judges of my time. 
For law he had a natural genius, which was improved by long, severe and 
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unwearied discipline. The law of real property was his forte; this he 
knew more profoundly, more accurately, and more familiarly than any 
man in the profession either on the bench or at the bar. . . . But his great 
merit was his earnest desire to do justice between man and man. Not- 
withstanding all his professions and all his fears, this he really felt, and 
by this he was steadily actuated. There have been judges (in former days) 
who cared not in how perfunctory a manner they did their duty—with no 
anxiety but to keep their places and to avoid open censure—who would on 
no account have done anything positively dishonourable, but who were 
rather indifferent as to the arbitrary rules of right and wrong as established 
by prior decisions, and who cared nothing for the credit of the system of 
jurisprudence which they administered beyond their own time. Lord 
Eldon had a disinterested, a passionate wish to decide rightly—and to gain 
his object there was no labour that he was not willing to undergo.” 


It was the intensity of this wish that made him so painfully 
deliberative in after-life in his judgments. He would weigh every 
fact put before him in the minutest of mental scales, ponder over 
the conflicting arguments of counsel, sum up with wonderful acute- 
ness, but hesitate before rendering his decree final, and quit the Bench 
saying that he would reserve judgment. 


“On one occasion,” writes Lord Campbell, “having spoken very lumi- 
nously for two hours on the merits of a case which he had heard, and 
naving intimated a strong opinion in favour of the defendant, he finished 
by saying ‘ however, I will take home the papers and read them carefully, 
and will tell the parties on a future day what my judgment will be.’ Sir 
Samuel Romilly, rising from his seat and turning round to the juniors, 
said, ‘ Now is not this extraordinary? I never heard a more satisfactory 
judgment; and yet the Chancellor professes that he cannot make up his 
mind. It is wonderful; and the more so because however long he takes 


to consider a cause, I scarcely ever knew him differ from his first im- 
pression.’ ” 


The immensity of the interests that were dependent upon his 
words, made him hesitate before he dared to express his opinion. 
When, however, he did summon up courage to pass sentence, it 
was found that his views were so logical, so accurate, and so tho- 
roughly in harmony both with the rigour of the law and the clemency 
of equity, that his judgments were never reversed. Sat cito sé 
sat bene. But there were many who would have infinitely pre- 
ferred even a reckless conclusion to this cunctative practice of the 
old Chancellor. Dark stories were circulated that in his slow, laborious 
efforts to dispense justice, terrible injustice was often done to unhappy 
litigants. It was said that men who had vast sums locked up in 
Chancery, had died from absolute poverty on account of Lord Eldon’s 
morbid propensity in not deciding at once. Another told how valuable 
cargoes of perishable property had gone to rot and ruin because the 
Chancellor doubted what judgment he should pronounce on motions for 
an injunction, Then there were rumours of suitors going mad, or 
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fretted to death by care and anxiety, from this “denial of justice by 
refusing to decide.” The newspapers took the matter up, and in the 
ordinary course the question came before the House of Commons. 
Sir Robert Peel rose up to reply, and in his apology for the cunctative 


Chancellor is not forgetful of the value of the sat cito si sat bene 
maxim. 


“Tf Lord Eldon’s delay,” said Sir Robert, “had been one arising from 
his indulgence in pleasure or in frivolous amusements, it would have been 
a subject of just reprehension; but when a man was seen devoting twelve 
out of the twenty-four hours without remission to the public business, and 
allowing himself no longer a vacation than three weeks out of fifty-two, it 
would be but fair to pass with a light hand over the venial fault of him 


who decided slowly, from the peculiar constitution of his mind and his 
ultra anxiety to decide justly.” 


Another and singular feature in the judicial career of Lord Eldon, 
and one which to a great extent accounts for the dilatoriness of his 
judgment, was his habit of often investigating the cases that came before 
him, for himself. He declined to receive his instructions solely from the 
lips of counsel. From his own practice at the Bar, he knew full well 
the value of ex parte statements, and how often the pleading of even the 
best of advocates is hasty and incomplete. He made it his duty to read 
all the documents that came before him, and to consider not only the 
facts and points stated and made at the Bar, but all the facts in the 
cause, and all the points that might be made on either side. 


“T know,” said he, alluding to this practice, “I know, yes, I could swear 
upon my oath, that if I had given judgment on such information and 
statements only as I have received from counsel on both sides, I should 
have disposed of numerous estates to persons who had no more title to 
them than I have; and believe me that I feel a comfort in that thought— 
a comfort of which all the observations on my conduct can never rob me.” 


In spite, however, of his unjustifiable and unaccountable hesitation 
in passing judgment, he was popular with the Bar, and with the 
profession generally. No judge was at the same time more kindly 
and genial, and yet more dignified than he. Remembering the 
time when he had his perch in Cursitor Street, and supped on 
the Fleet Market sprats, he was always tender and considerate to 
young counsel—never repelling them with judicial sternness, or 
taking delight in exposing the knowledge of the law they were sup- 
posed to have acquired. He loved a joke, and in his latter years was 
rather prone to convulse his Court with witticisms of a somewhat feeble 
character—but what audience is more easily amused than the Bar when 
a judge is the jester? That his integrity was undoubted is only to 
say that he was an English judge. On one occasion, an attempt was 
made to tamper with his principles. A Welshwoman—a future 
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suitor—sent him a goose, with the hope that “her munificence would 
not incline him to fayour her, as she did not mean it as a bribe.” 


“T think Taffy the Welshwoman,” writes the Chancellor to his daughter, 
“will be much surprised when she receives my letter informing her that, 
being a judge, she might as properly apply to her goose for advice as to 
me.” 


With regard to the judicial career of Lord Eldon, the voice of pos- 
terity has confirmed that of his contemporaries. His decrees have 
suffered no reversal ; his judgments, though inelegantly worded, tor- 
tuous, and involved, are looked upon as marvels of wisdom and 
learning ; and in all that appertains to the principles of his Court 
his knowledge has never been surpassed. 


“ Amid the war of jarring factions,” writes Lord Campbell, “ while he 
was still on the woolsack he was considered an oracle of law, both by foes 
and friends; since then his authority has in no degree declined ; and there 
is no rashness in prophesying, that for ages to come, his opinion, where it 
can be discovered, will rule the cases to which it is applicable.” 


Laudari a laudato is praise indeed. 

Apart from his great abilities, unwearied industry, and natural gifts 
for political intrigue, there was much in the personal character of 
Lord Eldon to render him one of Fortune’s favourites. He was 
eminently a kindly benevolent man, prone to much chat and gossip, 
and liking nothing better than to talk over old days with a friend, or 
to draw upon his large stores of anecdote for the benefit of an ap- 
preciative circle of the fair sex. His manners were very fine—dig- 
nified without pomposity, and courteous without effort. In society he 
was much liked, and though his wife—mindful of the times when she 
had to keep the household books on a very slender allowance—was 
somewhat stingy in her hospitalities, his house in Hamilton Place was 
always one of the popular places of resort in town for fashion and 
politics. As a man he was very handsome, his features regular, his 
eye bright and full, his smile singularly sweet, and his figure, though 
not above the middle size, light and well made. But it was as the 
humorous companion and the genial wit that Lord Eldon, away from 
the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn, was best known. Fond of the comforts 
of life, keeping an excellent table, and indulging with the freedom of 
his day in the grape of Oporto, he dearly loved, when the women 
had retired, to pass the bottle and keep his guests merry with story 
after story that fell from his lips. These stories generally related 
to the struggles of his early life, or to the verbal duels between 
the Bar and the Bench, or to the Court of George the Third. Like 
many men fond of anecdote, he had no objection to a story that told 
against himself. He always liked to relate how when he went 
down to the country, wandering about with his gun in quaint, un- 
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studied attire, missing every bird he fired at, he was constantly being 
taken for a poacher or a gamekeeper, or for the very servant of him- 
self. One day he asked a gentleman who was trespassing upon his 
preserves to show his certificate. ‘‘ Who are you?” said the gentle- 
man—“ one of old Bags’ keepers?’ “No,” replied the, Chancellor, 
“Tam old Bags himself.” Another time he saw two gentlemen in 
an adjoining field calmly shooting his birds. He went up to them and 
said, “ Gentlemen, I apprehend you have not Lord Eldon’s permission 
to shoot on his grounds.” “Oh, permission is not necessary in our 
case!” answered one of the sportsmen. ‘‘ May I venture to ask why, 
gentlemen?” ‘“ Because,” replied they, “we flushed our birds on 
other ground, and the law entitles us to follow our game anywhere. 
If you ask your master, Lord Eldon, he'll tell you that is the law.” 
Whereupon the Chancellor said, “I don’t think it will be necessary to 
trouble him on that account, since, to tell you the truth, I am Lord 
Eldon himself.” Then on seeing the confusion of the gentlemen, 
who were profuse in apologies, he said, “Come, our meeting has 
begun in good humour, and so let it end; pursue your pleasure on 
my grounds; only next time don’t be quite so positive in your aw.” 
Other stories are related—all to be found in the pages of his amusing 
biographer—many of which evince not only his sense of humour, but 
the possession of a warm, generous heart. Now we learn of his assist- 
ing a struggling barrister, then of conferring a comfortable living 
upon a poor clergyman with a large family, or relieving some pro- 
fessional man who had known better days; “in such cases the parties 
relieved were often kept in ignorance of the source from which their 
succour flowed.” One afternoon, whilst driving in a cab from Down- 
ing Street to his house in Hamilton Place, he left some valuable 
papers in the vehicle. A few hours afterwards the cabman returned 
and restored the missing documents. He was desired to call again in 
a few days, and when he obeyed the invitation, he was told to his 
intense delight that he was the proprietor of a cab and three horses, 
which the Chancellor had bought for him as a reward for his honour 
and promptitude. 

Another great feature which gave strength to the popularity of 
Lord Eldon was the belief of the people in his patriotism. He was a 
type of the stout old Englishman of the first part of this century. He 
believed that there was nothing good, nothing sound, nothing worthy 
of notice out of England—except perhaps port wine. He hated a 
Frenchman, he hated a Scotchman, he hated a Papist, he hated a 
Dissenter. He was not indifferent to the lower classes, provided they 
kept in their place and were content with remaining in a becoming 
state of social and political vassalage. In his eyes the working man 
should be a working man, content, as his ancestors had been before 
him, with his position in life, and not pretend to education, or claim 
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admission to the suffrage or combine against capital. He carried 
his creed into practice on more than one occasion, and the people, 
not puffed up by demagogues and agitation-mongers, liked him all 
the better for it. He believed in a trade that was thoroughly pro- 
tected, and opposed with all his might the new-fangled notions of the 
Cobdens of his day. He had the interests of England strongly at heart, 
and to him those interests signified—the honour of our flag always to 
be upheld, for where could be found more splendid soldiers or finer 
sailors than in England ?—the power of the Crown to be a reality and 
not a fiction, for where was monarchy more illustrious or more blessed 
than in England ?—the privileges of the aristocracy to be jealously 
guarded, for who more capable of governing than a body of educated 
gentlemen, all of whom had a vast stake in the country ?—the House of 
Commons to be filled by the younger sons of nobles, and the repre- 
sentatives of the landed gentry, who, as became the members of an 
inferior assembly, would be obedient to the behests of their sovereign, 
and content to be controlled by the wisdom of the Upper House ; and 
as for the masses, they should be led by their rulers, pastors, and 
masters, and do their duty in that state of life which it had pleased 
Providence to place them,—in other words, that they should love God, 
fear the King, and obey the Government. Such were the political 
views of the great Tory Chancellor, and though we at the present 
day have departed much from his teaching, we may still read his life 
with profit to ourselves, and perhaps have occasion to find that out of 
fashion as is his Toryism, there is still not a little of it that it might 
be well for us to adopt and enforce. 
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T'rtt me not of sirens sweet 
With the blue waves at their feet, 
When Ulysses ploughed his way across the sea; 
But commend me to the one 
Who, when breakfast has begun, 
Comes to throw her fascinations over me! 


Step as light as any fawn; 

Sweetest eyes, where seem to dawn 
Beams of love and every kind of little wile; 

Figure, like her features, chaste ; | 

Oh! and such a dainty waist; 
And a perfectly intoxicating smile. 


Teeth as white as ocean spray ; 
Lips where lightest fancies play, 1 
Like warm sunbeams in and out among the flowers. 
Yet some sober thoughts, I ween, 
Keep their vigils in between, } 
When the twilight deepens into evening hours, 





| Polonaise of dove-like tint; 
Violet sash that gives a hint k 
Of the perfect taste that through her nature creeps; 
And a modest violet stocking, i 
One to set the heart a-knocking, 

As from underneath the satin skirt it peeps. i 


Well-a-day! Ulysses old 
Was a warrior tried and bold, 
i But I warrant he is far more tried and bolder 
Who this siren sees to-day 
And goes heart-whole on his way. 
"Twas a wicked trick Dame Nature played to mould her. 


Srantey Hope. 
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Cusapter XI, 
THE ENEMY BIDES HIS TIME. 


Mase had her own way in everything; Foster could refuse her 
nothing. She had loved so truly, and suffered and endured so. 
much for his sake, that he felt she had a supreme right to regulate 
all matters relating to their engagement; although, indeed, the limi- 
tations which she cast upon it did seem at first sight somewhat hard. 
She peremptorily insisted that the fact of their engagement should not 
be made public for at least nine months from the date of the death of 
Mr. Vaughan; they were not to be married until the expiration of 
. one year, and Mabel’s first stipulation on this point had been still 
more stringent. Additional hardness was given to these conditions 
by Mabel’s insistence that they were not to meet until the nine 
months had elapsed, and she was very reluctant even with regard to 
correspondence during this period. 

“T do not wish to give any opportunity for people to tax me with 
an engagement which I shall be unable to deny, if I am forced to 
speak upon the subject.” Mabel eventually yielded so far that a 
restricted correspondence might be carried on under cover to Miss 
Lindsay ; nothing in truth was to bring them together except the 
serious illness of either. 

“You are much better now, dearest,” she said; “and you will go 
abroad to those German baths, and, I trust, soon get well and strong. 
I know the thought of making use of my money—that money which 
will be one day your own—rankles a little in your mind, but I am sure 
you will endure any little feeling of mawvaise honte for my sake. I 
shall be so happy when I think of you in Germany. Only six more 
months, Frank, and then we shall be free to meet and talk as much 
as we choose—and then three more months!—you mustn’t go to 
Switzerland, remember, till we are married. Switzerland is the old 
dream! Oh, Frank, darling Frank! can God really mean us to be as 
happy as that—you and I, and all those glorious mountains— 
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you and I together, and those glorious works of God? It will be just 
the time of year for a Swiss tour; it would be no use your going to 
Switzerland now—would it, poor weak darling?—till you are strong and 
well enough to enjoy those magnificent walks. But you will be your 
old self, I think, when you have been to Germany ; and Miss Lindsay 
says she shall be able to go with you, at least for a time, as she wants 
to see some of those Moravian establishments, so everything suits 
admirably.” 

It would have been ungrateful to say so in words, but Frank 
Foster could not quite help showing that there was a certain travel- 
ling companion he would have preferred even to Miss Lindsay. 

“Of course, dearest, I wish I could go with you—and yet, at the 
same time, I don’t—I can’t expect you to understand exactly what I 
feel. Oh, Frank! the very intensity of my joy at being engaged to 
you, the feeling that I am really loved and understood by you, it is 
almost like a pain to my heart. The feeling comes like the anguish 
of food to a famished body. Yes, darling, I have suffered so much, 
my heart has been so tortured and torn, that I can scarcely endure 
such an excess of joy. I shall be all the better for being quietly at 
Torquay with my own people. I shall get back to my old self once 
more. I have travelled very far away from my own nature; I have 
been wicked and rebellious, like the children of Israel, and I have said 
and thought hard and bitter things; I have almost in my despair 
turned away from Heaven. When we meet again I shall be, by His 
blessing, the Mabel of old days, and the cruel wounds which have 
scarcely ceased bleeding will be quite healed—and} love will then be 
only joy and happiness.” 

“ Besides all this thought of myself,” she added after a pause, “we 
ought at least in gratitude, as God has given us all this happiness, to 
think of what is right and proper in His sight and in the sight of 
men. You must remember that I am still the Puritan girl you 
used to love and sometimes teaze for her narrow old-fashioned notions ; 
but somehow those old religious feelings of my childhood have come 
back in this blessed hour stronger than ever to my heart.” “You 
must remember,” she continued, “that I have a mass of duties to 
perform before I shall be quite free from the obligations of my former 
state. I daresay Miss Lindsay may have told you something about my 
views of justice and honour with regard to the large property bequeathed 
tome. Oh, Frank, Mr. Vaughan honoured me greatly by bequeathing 
to me this great trust, and I must always feel deeply grateful to him 
for this testimony of his confidence in my integrity. I love you so 
much, that when I stand by your side at the altar I will not have 
on my conscience one thought of a duty or obligation left unfulfilled 
to destroy the happiness of that joyful day.” 

He listened to all she said with a beating heart: she was his at 
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last ; and he was the idol of her noble nature. He was almost over- 
come by shame when he thought of all her nobleness, and yet no 
harsh, pedantic affectation of duty or religion marred her sweetness ; 
all was so womanly and loving, so enthralling in the soft graces of 
womanhood, and yet withal so grand and noble. 

“T don’t deserve this great love, Mabel.” He spoke with quivering 
lip. “I have been very peevish and distrustful; I hope illness is 
my excuse. I have never looked at things as I ought to have 
looked at them; I have kept dwelling upon myself and my own 
narrow thoughts of happiness ; forgetful that there were great duties 
for you to fulfil, and which must for awhile part us asunder. You 
are braver, and truer, and nobler than I am, Mabel.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, sir,’ she exclaimed, with a bright smile 
breaking through her tears; and then with sudden emphasis, “ Not 
truer, Frank. I’m not truer than you are: that awful day you 
passed among the rocks! Miss Lindsay told me all about it. I too 
suffered on that day,” she cried, with a shudder which convulsed her 
whole frame: “ Oh, my God! spare me from agony like that.” 
She sank down at his side overcome by her emotion. 

He would have kissed her, but she drew back from him. 

“Not now, dearest,” she murmured; “not till I have got quite 
rid of those horrible thoughts. You see,” she added after a 
lengthened pause, “that it’s all for the best we should be separated 
for a while. I said the wounds are not healed yet, and I should only 
torture you as well as myself. I know I shall soon recover my old 
nature: ‘He loves me, I shall say; I shall mix up that joyful 
thought with everything. Oh, darling,” she exclaimed fervently, 
“when I utter those words, it works like magic; why, even now— 
oh, you cannot tell what blessed work those words are doing! they 
are crowding out the old hard revengeful feelings from my heart. I 
meant to be rigidly just towards his family—every jot and tittle of 
their just rights; but I meant to do it out of scorn and hatred; I 
meant to fling the money at Mrs. Corley with bitter words, but 
I shan’t do that now—I can’t do that now; I’m too happy, Pm 
too grateful for all God’s mercy to hate any more; I haven't got 
room for hatred in my heart. Kiss me, Frank; you can kiss me 
now.” 

“Farewell, darling,” she said with fervour. “May God protect 
you for my sake ; may you soon get well and strong. Enjoy yourself 
in Germany, mind—a regular holiday. I need not tell you to take 
care of him, Miss Lindsay ; you are always doing that, you dear good 
soul. For only six months, Frank,” she added in a low tone, and she 
kissed his forehead. 

“Oh, Mabel, dearest,” he murmured, “my lips,” and he held her 
hands in his. She looked at him, gazing into his eyes with a strange 
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intermingling of happiness and sadness, and her eyes presently filled 
with tears. 

“No, no,” she answered gently, “in six months, dearest—a little 
patience—when I am once more the old Mabel. I can only thank 
God, Frank, that I have been permitted at this time to give you 
even that kiss. Farewell, darling,” and with a sudden effort she 
left him and left the house. 

She lingered a short time in the garden. 

“Oh God,” she cried, in the fulness of her heart, “don’t make me 
too happy ; this joy is terrible. It would kill me if I lost him now; if 
it be your good purpose, let us both die, but not separation here on 
earth.” 

Going up to her room, she passed the door of their room, and 
suddenly the fierce words of his relentless doom burst forth in great 
red letters in her memory. Well, that cruel decree was already set 
aside—without let or hindrance, she would, by God’s mercy, marry in 
due time the man she loved—but she could not bear to assert her 
triumph over the dead man’s will; nay, she still quailed before the 
old curse, and she shuddered now as she had shuddered when it was 
first pronounced. She passed on to the room in which she had always 
slept, which had been the dressing-room of their bedroonf. A feeling 
of reproach clouded her mind—/e had left her the wealth which was 
to be the foundation of her new happiness, and yet in the short space 
of three months she was actually engaged to be married, in defiance of 
his emphatic objections. “I’m glad I’m not to see Frank for six 
whole months,” she murmured, and that recollection was a sort of 
salve to her conscience. But her feelings did not realise her hopes: she 
had thought that she should be very happy alone in her own room; 
she had believed and hoped that with that feeling of love in her heart, 
the old prayers and the old spiritual communings with God would 
return to her with all their old happiness and consolation ; she wanted 
to tell the whole story of her love to God, and, as it were, to receive 
in return the calming approval of Heaven. She would be better able 
to endure her happiness through that support. But, alas, to her dismay, 
when she sought to pray she could not find words; she tried in vain 
some set words of thanksgiving, but they sounded very hollow in the 
lips. In weariness and sorrow, she threw off her dress and sat before 
the glass ; and the glass showed that her face was worn with perplexity 
and sorrow, and her eyes were red with tears, and although her past 
life of anxiety had told somewhat on the fulness of her perfect figure, 
yet the general physique remained uninjured in all its thorough 
development. Her hair released from the comb fell in full, long tresses 
to her waist. 

“ What have I done wrong?” she murmured in sad protest; “ this 
engagement was forced upon me. Frank would have lost his life if he 
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had returned to Tiflis; we are not to be married for one whole year. 
I have thought of others as well as myself; they are to have their just 
share in that property of his—and as for me, am I to be doomed to 
perpetual widowhood when God has made me love so deeply—because 
that mad jealousy must live beyond the grave?” But notwithstanding 
the justice of her protest, the recollection of her late husband’s 
animosity and rancour against her re-marriage grew intensely vivid, 
and the old words of cruelty crushed into her soul with all the force 
of actual utterance. “No,” she cried vehemently, “I tell you no, 
Jacob. Death stands between us now; I am free before God and 
man. Iam his promised wife; I belong to him: his, as long as 
I live; his, through all eternity.” Nevertheless, the words of Jacob 
could not be effaced from her soul: she could not sleep, and in the 
darkness of the night, in that borderland betwixt wakefulness and 
sleep, when the trammels of reason which bind the thoughts are 
loosed, and the thoughts wander into the channels of the impossible 
rendered terribly possible by the absence of mental control, she saw 
once more the smile of the dead man’s face, against which all words 
of justice, or argument, or reproach had been urged in vain. 

She mercifully fell asleep with the dawning light, and when she 
awoke the sun was shining brightly. She flung open the window of 
her room and gazed into the garden. Everything looked so fresh and 
pleasant and hopeful in the morning light ; the morbid terrors of the 
night were forgotten in the sense of healthy life. 

“T have work to do to-day which will make me think of others and 
forget myself,” she exclaimed thankfully—“TI am going to make those 
people love and honour me. Oh, Jacob, I know you have made all 
this possible through that will. I'm not ungrateful, indeed I'm not ; 
I must always love and honour you for that.” 

The heart of Mrs. Corley was carried at the bayonet-point of 
generosity ; that hard, mean, petty conglomerate which performed the 
functions of a heart in Mrs. Corley’s nature was struck by the potent 
rod which Mabel wielded, and there welled out therefrom a copious 
stream of watery gratitude and unfeigned astonishment. How Mabel 
got possession of that rod was, indeed, for the time a standing miracle 
to Mrs. Corley. She had herself succeeded in constructing a thoroughly 
religious life upon a basis of covetousness and meanness—envy, 
hatred, and malice—a radical change of foundation would have been 
difficult ; but a superstructure of faith and sound evangelical principles 
had been raised at a comparatively small cost, and although there 
may have been some difficulty in dovetailing the two portions of Mrs. 
Corley’s structure, still it looked well enough from the outside to 
ordinary eyes. 

The fear of the Lord was the watchword of Mrs. Corley’s household. 
The various members were coerced by this fear, from Mr. Corley 
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himself down to the Irish charwoman who had been mercifully 
plucked from the errors of Rome, which she didn’t understand, 
and had been converted to Protestant truth of which she was 
equally ignorant, because she had a large family dependent upon her 
exertions, and her lot had been cast in a strong Protestant neighbour- 
hood: she retained, however, under both forms of her theological 
ignorance, the same doubts as to the moral rights of dripping, candle- 
ends, and small coal. 

So Mrs. Corley governed her household through the fear of the 
Lord, and she carried her system of petty worrying meanness into all 
the branches of her household management. She was herself subject 
to one fear—the fear of her servants; and in the fear of their abrupt 
departure her despotism was tempered at a certain point of tyranny ; 
but as her husband and children did not possess the option of 
leaving the house, they were helplessly subject to the full power of an 
iron theocracy. Mr. Corley’s lot was, however, mercifully mitigated 
through the temporary relief afforded by business hours in the City. 

It must be mentioned that, in an age of scepticism, Mrs. Corley had 
never entertained any theological doubts; the subject of miracles had 
never caused her any inward questionings ; her faith was unimpeach- 
able with regard to divine interposition in the ordinary operations of 
nature; but when Mabel, the woman she had hated and spited, and 
had endeavoured to injure in a hundred mean ways, stood before her, 
and declared that she voluntarily relinquished the third part of her 
wealth to Mrs. Corley, as sister of the late Mr. Vaughan, and more- 
over, when Mabel asked Mrs. Corley to love her and accept her love 
and goodwill in return, then Mrs. Corley, with all the smallness of 
her mind and pettiness of her disposition, was utterly bewildered. 

The sudden appearance of an angel in her dining-room would have 
been far more comprehensible, but that human nature could be thus 
great and noble and generous and self-denying, passed the bounds of 
her belief; nevertheless, there stood Mabel in flesh and blood, and 
thirty-three thousand odd tangible pounds were waiting the pleasure 
of Mrs. Corley. 

“But why, why, Mabel?” gasped Mrs. Corley, deeply affected. 

“T consider it my duty,” answered Mabel simply. “I wrote to 
you from the first, that you might rely upon my doing my duty with 
regard to the property so generously confided to my keeping ; until 
matters were fully ascertained by Mr. Barton, I was unable to name 
the amount; one third for you, and one third for the widow and 
children of Isaac Vaughan.” 

The emotion was too much for Mrs. Corley: “ My salts, Corley.” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered Mr. Corley, who was himself greatly 
moved; “a little brandy, my love?” he suggested tenderly. 

“ Justa thimble-ful,” murmured Mrs. Corley ; “it will give me heart.” 
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That sip of brandy did give Mrs. Corley heart, as far as alzohol 
could serve as a substitute for the milk of human kindness. 

“ Go down on your knees, Corley, and bless her,” cried Mrs. Coley, 
with fervour, “ and thank Heaven for having put this thought into 
her generous soul.” 

Mr. Corley was preparing to obey. “ F or mercy sake,” plead 
Mabel, “ if you don’t want me to run away.” 

- Well, at least I'll speak the. truth,” exclaimed Mrs. Corley 
emphatically. “I don’t deny, Matel, that I was angry when you 
stood between my blessed children and that property of his; I don’t 
deny that I have said wrong and bitter things. Yes, yes—it does me 
good to make a clean breast of it—I don’t deny that Idid suspect you 
of loving that young man.” 

Mabel’s face blushed crimson. 

‘* My love!” interposed Mr. Corley diplomatically. 

“T will speak out,” persisted Mrs. Corley. ‘Maria Corley never 
palters with the truth. I did say,shame upon me, that you had gone 
to see him on that fatal day; but your conduct since poor Jacob’s 
departure, convinces me that I misunderstood your feelings and actions. 
I know that you have never met that gentleman from the day of 
Jacob’s death, up to the present time—and I’m sure that’s proof 
enough that you didn’t love him then, and that you don’t love him now.” 

Mabel could not trust herself to make any answer, but she felt 
very embarrassed. ‘“ Come now,” continued Mrs. Corley, “I’ve had my 
say, and I’ve said I'm very sorry, but words won’t bring poor Jacob 
back,” and Mrs. Corley wept. 

“ My love,” expostulated Mr. Corley meekly. 

“ T oughtn’t to wish him back—I know that. It’s wicked to say so,” 
and Mrs. Corley wiped her eyes. “ Resignation is the duty of all 
real Christians.” 

“Amen,” said Mr. Corley solemnly. “Do I understand that I am 
to call on Mr. Barton?” he inquired eagerly of Mabel. 

“Tf you please; the business arrangements for the transfer are in 
his hands; he will tell you all the details. Of course the money is to 
be settled on Mrs. Corley and the children.” 

“ Of course,” chimed in Mrs. Corley. “Oh, Mabel, dear, we shall 
remember you night and morning in our prayers—shan’t we, Corley, 
love ?” 

“Certainly, my dear; morning and night,” echoed Mr. Corley, but 
his fervour was somewhat chilled by the thought of an_ entire 
settlement of the money on his wife. 

“ Not alone shall we bless you in our own prayers,” continued Mrs. 
Corley, with enthusiasm ; “ but we shall bless you at the altar of the 
household. Fetch me the book of family prayers, Corley, and a pen.” 

“ What are you going to do?” inquired Mabel in some dismay. 
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“Mem.,” answered Mrs Corley, writing in the fly-leaf of the book, 
“to pray night and morning for our benefactress and dear sister-in- 
law Mabel Vaughan.” Mrs. Corley blotted and closed the book. 
“And more than this,” she added, addressing her husband, “ when 
you pray for Mabel, you shall pray that we may be permitted one 
day to do something that may testify to our gratitude.” 

“‘ Certainly, my love, by all means,” responded Mr. Corley. 

“Your love and good feeling are all I want,” exclaimed Mabel. 

“Tf the day comes on which wé can do more, it shall be done,” said 
Mrs. Corley with emphasis—“ eh, Corley ?” 

“ Decidedly, my love, it shall be done,” answered Mr. Corley with 
warmth. 

“One kiss, Mabel,” pleaded Mrs. Corley, “one kiss of forgiveness.” 

“No, no,” responded Mabel with fervour—“ a kiss of good-will, and 
love, and trust and confidence for evermore,” and Mabel threw her 
arms round Mrs. Corley’s neck and kissed her. Mrs. Corley’s kiss in 
return was as warm and heartfelt a kiss as Mrs. Corley was capable 
of giving. It was well enough, and it conveyed its satisfaction to 
Mabel ; but it was not the great true kiss that Miss Lindsay could 
give when she chose to give a kiss—not that grand kiss welling up 
from the depths of a noble nature, and a heart of steadfast love. 

Mabel’s next visit was to the widow and children of Isaac Vaughan. 
Isaac had been an essentially unprosperous man during his lifetime, 
and a lack of prosperity was in itself a crime in his brother's eyes ; 
he had moreover married in direct opposition to Jacob’s wishes a 
lady who was by faith a Roman Catholic. After this marriage, Jacob 
had persistently refused him all assistance in his ineffectual struggles 
with misfortune, and the lot of his widow and numerous children 
would have been perforce a very hard one, for Jacob was relentless in 
his animosities, if Mabel had not secretly afforded them all the 
assistance in her power during her husband’s lifetime. 

The widow and her children gathered round Mabel when she 
entered their house, and the young children clung to her with cries 
of joy, for her presence had ever been a harbinger of good; but when 
Mabel declared the purpose of her visit in all its importance, the 
cries of joy were stilled by an amazement which restrained even the 
youngest child. They shed tears all round, Mabel as well as the 
rest, for they felt that common words were not good enough for such 
a great occasion, and they all clung to Mabel in a state of dumb 
gratitude and adoration. 

So Mabel’s great task was done, and she returned home rejoicing 
greatly. She had arranged to return to Torquay that afternoon by 
the express train. She hurried upstairs, and once more to their 
room. She opened the door and locked herself in. Jacob Vaughan 


had inhabited that room so long that it seemed to Mabel as if in 
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some strange manner he must be nearer to that room than to any 
other place on earth, and in any event that room was the one spot of 
all others which was most vividly associated in her mind with his life. 
Her thoughts ran half in low speech and half in self-communion. 
“T am very happy, Jacob, and I owe all this happiness to you, 
because you have given me the power of doing this work of justice 
and right, and you have enabled me to clear my character in the 
eyes of all these people, and gain their love and good-will. If it is 
permitted you to know what I have done, I know you will feel as 
happy as I do, because I am certain that those petty feelings of 
animosity which stand forth in such strong relief in this mortal life 
must fade away into nothingness in that awful world of souls. What 
you would wish to do now [ have done, and I believe that as God’s 
mercy places all this joy in my heart, so God’s mercy, in His Al- 
mighty power, will bear to you the knowledge that I have performed 
this act of common justice by your own flesh and blood ; and I believe, 
because I feel so much joy in my heart, that the hard words are all 
revoked, and that the curse which you uttered in this world of time 
i has never found an entrance into the world of eternity. Oh, Jacob, 
I think you must love me now!” she cried, bursting into tears. 
| Mabel returned to Torquay. Mary Smith marvelled at the bright- 
| ness of her sister’s face as she entered the house. 





“Oh, Mary,” she cried in gleeful exultation, “all his relatives love 
me at last; kiss me, kiss me, I am so happy.” 
And Mary kissed Mabel in her quiet, calm manner of inward 
restraint and secret protest. 
Deep into the night did Mabel sit up in her room writing a letter 
to Frank Foster, 
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“Dearest FRANK, | 
| “Be as surprised as you like! Why, lo and behold, your 
pious, stiff puritan wife (always your wife in God’s sight, darling) | 
| has broken through her stern injunctions, and, instead of waiting 

for a whole month, has, in less than forty-eight hours, written a 

| letter to you. I can’t help it; I must have you know how happy I 

am. God seems, in His boundless love and mercy, to cast His sancti- 
fication on my heart; to make my love for you still greater and 
holier ; and it seems to me,in some strange way, as if this love of 

, mine was His chosen way of raising me to a nobler life. I feel 

it has cast out of my heart a great deal of the old leaven of malice 

and uncharitableness. Don’t smile at what I write. I was always 
taught to see God's hand in all things. You can’t tell how new 

and strange it is for me to breathe an atmosphere of love, after 

living a life of hard feeling and bitterness with all around—and now 

they all love me; this is God’s bright sunshine which our holy love 
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has shed upon my heart. Let Miss Lindsay read this letter, Frank ; 
she has so often seen me sad, that I should like her to know my joy— 
downhearted, distrustful, + a and now so full of faith, and trust, 
and hope.” 


In obedience to its injunctions, after Foster had read Mabel’s letter, 
he read it aloud to Miss Lindsay. 

“Amen!” she ejaculated when the reading was finished. “Be 
very thankful; the Lord has given you a wife with a great and noble 
heart. Some women are sent into this world—or perhaps the Devil, 
Tm not quite sure, afterwards turns them to his cursed purpose—to 
drag down and degrade men; but you may reverence, and, I say, 
worship this wife of yours; her heart is a rare piece of God’s true 
handiwork ; it only lacks the last touches of His saving grace to make 
it perfect, always excepting that inherent taint of original sin which 
grace hides. Cling to her, and she must lead you right. You men 
want a lot of leading, I can tell you; original sin being especially 
strong in men. And I tell you to rejoice greatly in that this love of 
yours is bestowed upon a woman who, through the power of love, will 
be able to teach you more real good than all books, and priests, and 
preachers in the world.” 

“Amen!” responded Foster in his turn. He could not trust him- 
self to speak, but he carried off the letter to the silence of his own 
room. It may be that the cold shade of modern doubt had passed 
over his belief; that she was right in saying that her feelings were not 
his; but the great argument of her love dispelled many doubts from 
his mind, and he felt that faith, at least, and constancy and love were 
real things, and not mere vibrations of nerve fibre. 

“ Well,” cried Miss Lindsay, looking across the table with triumph- 
ant exultation, “what next, 1 wonder? This vile wretched game of 
yours is finished, I suppose—worked out, hey? Not Mabel’s soul for 
your crown, you scoundrel; the holiness of true love protects her. 
You can’t touch her now, I say; the Lord may try her in His mercy 
with many troubles and many sorrows, but your temptations are all 
in vain; only one point of attack was ever open to your spite, the 
steadfastness of her love, but that vulnerable part in her armour of 
nobleness is invulnerable now. Come, I’m all ready for a new 
campaign,” she added defiantly. “Don’t fancy I’m sitting quietly 
here because I’m tired, or daunted, or afraid of your devilish tricks: 
I’m only waiting for the Lord’s orders. I’m all ready to go here 
or there, or wherever the Lord wills, at half an hour’s notice. 
Recollect, the old armour is burnished up, and the true and tried 
sword is sharpened like a razor, and the ‘ Brazen Vessel’ creates 
hundreds of new prayers every week, and my second cousin, once 
removed, at Glasgow, the Reverend Donald MacTonans—you know 
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him well enough, I’ll be bound, though he and I have only just 
renewed the old family connection—well, he’s a tower of strength, a 
big voice, and plenty of downright stamina for hard praying, and he’s 
got all Glasgow at his back—good, strong, stout prayers, mind—none 
of your amateur lispings on soft cushions, but hard words, ‘ straight 
out from the shoulder, and no mistake,’ as my brother Bob used to 
say—I can hear him now, bless him!—of the old school fights years 
ago. Ah! those happy days when he and I were children together 
in that bright glorious Edinburgh, and he went to the High School, 
and I went to that dear good old dame’s. Ah me!” and Miss 
Lindsay’s thoughts wandered back to the days long passed. “ Ah, 
Bob!” she cried, “dear Bob!” and the tears came into her eyes, 
“you shall never be ashamed as you stand in God’s sight of your 
‘little Madge.’— Forward, forward!’ it’s the old motto of our crest, 
and that scoundrel shall never see my back! By the Lord’s blessing, 
I'll fight my battle against the Devil and all his lies, as you fought 
your fight bravely, to death and victory.” 


Cuarrer XII, 
THE ENEMY SHOWS HIS HAND. 


In the fulness of heart and the fervour of her gratitude for the great 
gift of Frank Foster’s love, Mabel did many acts which she fondly hoped 
would be accepted by Heaven as tokens of her humble but devout 
gratitude. They were perhaps not very wise acts, but for their wisdom 
she was not responsible. In the enthusiasm of her heart, she followed 
where others led, and Mr. Simeon was an accredited minister of the gospel, 
and her sister Mary was learned in all the ways of grace. Mr. Simeon’s 
chapel of ease duly received its three coats of sound white flatted paint 
per contract with a thoroughly low church decorator and house painter, 
plumber, &c., a pew-holder, formerly reprobate, but now in a state of 
grace, although trading on borrowed capital. Certain chromatic 
stencillings were proposed in accordance with present fashion. 

“* Are they Scriptural ?” inquired Mary, in her plain simple manner, 
but earnestly and to the point. On failure of the required proof by the 
decorator, these stencillings were peremptorily forbidden. 

Fifty pounds’ worth of small cotton drawers were duly despatched to 
certain reliable agents in Morocco for the partial clothing of the little 
Barbary Jews. Mary held that this gift was of a truly Scriptural 
character, and fully capable of Scriptural proof—the material was 
purchased of a draper, also a pew-holder, at a reduction on the retail 
price. The quality was perhaps not quite first-rate, but on the whole, it 
was as fair as the conscience of the draper, having regard to his own 
legitimate profits, permitted him to supply, and a quasi-religious 
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character was conferred on the garments themselves through their 
being cut out and made up at Dorcas Meetings, strictly composed of 
thoroughly evangelical persons, whose fingers were animated by a 
deep sense of the blessed nature of their needle-work. 

Finally, at the joint and earnest instance of Mr. Simeon and Mary, 
Mabel gave a very large cheque for the purpose of converting Irish 
Roman Catholics to Christianity. The Scriptural character of this dona- 
tion was proved most satisfactorily to Mabel, as also its special accordance 
with the will of Heaven. In addition to all these distinctly religious 
acts, Mabel was never weary in conferring large and small gifts tending 
to the comfort and material well-being of her parents and sister. It must 
be particularly noted that Mary received all these gifts in a thoroughly 
religious spirit ; the justness of her earlier views with regard to the 
reception of mundane benefits had been strengthened in the course 
of her spiritual progress. She now regarded Mabel as a mere instru- 
ment or medium in the Divine economy for the distribution of these 
blessings, and she accordingly thanked her with calm, quiet thanks, 
but she did not fail to pour forth the fervour of her gratitude at the 
Throne of grace. Mr. Smith, on the other hand, had not so entirely 
cast off the taint of the old Adam, and although the awe of Mary kept 
him in restraint, still, in secret, when he and Mabel were alone, 
although he felt he was doing wrong, nevertheless he could not help 
giving way to his natural infirmity, and though he said but little (he 
never had said very much throughout the course of his earthly career), 
he could not help blessing Mabel for her goodness to them all, ard 
thanking Heaven for having bestowed such a loving daughter upon him. 

There was great comfort to Mabel in this warm affection, and 
although she felt that her father was wholly ignorant of the terrible 
nature of the sacrifice she had endured, still, love is love, and bears a 
blessing even in its ignorance. 

Mary felt very justly elated at the very satisfactory spiritual 
advancement made by her sister. 

“You have much to be devoutly thankful for, darling Mabel,” she 
observed one day as they were sitting together. 

“Tam very thankful,” rejoined Mabel warmly, “ very thankful.” 

“At one time, I frankly confess,” continued Mary, “that I 
trembled lest that great access of wealth should choke up your soul ; 
but hitherto, and I say it joyfully, it has not had that lamentable 
effect. Perhaps, as I said before, you may have been unduly lavish 
in the distribution of that large sum of money, and although I quite 
feel that Mrs. Corley may have had some claim upon your bounty, 
still I cannot say that I quite approve of your bestowing so much 
upon the children of a Roman Catholic mother.” 

“They are the children of Mr. Vaughan’s own brother,” pleaded 
Mabei. 
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“ But still, darling,” urged Mary, “it seems to me, speaking with 
all humility, that we ought not to overlook religious error. I believe 
Mrs. Corley is sound in faith, and has always brought up her family 
in the way of true Protestant religion; but, alas! Mrs. Isaac 
Vaughan is avowedly a partaker in the sin of the mother of abomina- 
tions and lies.” 


“She has always tried to do her best for her family on very small 
means,” rejoined Mabel. 

“That is merely a moral duty, and a carnal act,” answered Mary 
with some slight, very slight, tone of asperity. “The very animals 
round us take care of their young. I do not wish to argue this very 
palpable question; I am willing to believe you have acted for the 
best—enough of this. But what I do desire most particularly to 
insist upon,” and Mary’s voice grew very earnest, “is the large, nay 
abundant measure of Christian privileges which are mercifully vouch- 
safed to you. Mr. Simeon, is indeed a truly Christian pastor, and 
full of godly edification. It seems to me that you have nothing to do 
in this world but grow in grace from year to year, to ripen, as it 
were, as the fruits ripen beneath the blessed warmth of heaven. 
You are rich enough, if your money be judiciously invested in sound 
securities, avoiding all foreign bonds—a source, I learn, of great 
mental anxiety to many sincere Christians —to be free from all carking 
worldly cares; you have literally no duty to do which ought to 
interfere with the care of your own soul. It is of course your 
bounden duty to think sometimes about others and do good to others, 
but your first thought and your first care must always be for your 
own spiritual progress. 

“You have, I am glad to believe, been enabled to conquer that 
ill-advised and intemperate error of your girlhood, the love for that 
young man.” Mabel trembled violently and blushed crimson at her 
sister’s words, but Mary was so deeply engaged in framing her own 
sentences that she did not perceive her sister’s emotion. “I would 
not for worlds,” continued Mary, “speak uncharitably of any one ; but 
I do confess that I always entertained certain misgivings as to 
the soundness of Mr. Foster’s views on spiritual matters ; fortunately, 
however, any errors of that kind on his part, do not now concern you 
or your eternal welfare.” Mabel could not speak ; she wished indeed 
that her secret should still be a secret, even from her sister; but in 
addition to this, it was absolutely crushing to her soul to hear such 
words spoken of that love which she felt was God’s greatest gift of 
mercy. “ Yes, Mabel, dear,” said Mary after a short pause, “let me 
beseech you, from henceforth, to give up all idea of another marriage, 
which must inevitably distract your thoughts from serious objects, and 
lead you astray from the one great object of your earthly pilgrimage, 
the perfecting of your soul for the heavenly kingdom. Let me ask 
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you soberly, ought a love for some poor erring human creature weigh 
against the eternal interests of your own soul? is human love worth 
that cost?” It was the old question, born of asceticism, which has 
been asked and answered through all the Christian ages of the world. 

Mabel had her answer—the answer of healthy human nature, also 
God’s work—and the words of rejoinder burnt on her lips; but 
Mary was so weak, so evidently incapable of enduring the hard words 
of argument, that Mabel, held her peace. 

“Kiss me, /darling,” murmured Mary, fatigued by the effort she 
had made; andj Mabel kissed her sister. ‘ Remember, you have 
nothing more to” do, dearest,” said Mary languidly ; “ you have only 
to let your soul ripen quietly into perfect grace. I'll try to sleep 
a little now,” she added; and she turned her face from the light 
and closed her eyes. 

Shortly after Mabel’s return to Torquay, Mrs. Corley wrote a 
letter to her, announcing the engagement of her eldest daughter to a 
gentleman who promised to prove in every respect a most eligible 
husband; a gentleman of sufficiently matured age, of thoroughly 
domesticated habits, methodic and exact in all the pursuits of life; 
and, above all, gifted with eminently sound religious principles 
tending towards Calvinistic strictness; in a word, a husband 


calculated in every way to assure the solid happiness of a young but 
sensible girl. 


“T don't hesitate to confess to you, dear Mabel,” the letter con- 
tinued, “‘ that our beloved daughter owes her exceeding happiness in a 
great measure to your munificent gift to us. Mr. Mudford is far 
too prudent a man to enter into a matrimonial engagement out of 
the mere levity of love; and I am persuaded that the knowledge 
of our fortune had its weight with him in making this offer. 

“ Mr. Mudford lives in a very handsome villa at Balham; he has 
recently lost his mother, who managed all his domestic affairs ; as you 
may imagine, his household fell into sad confusion, he was strongly 
advised by many judicious friends to marry, as lady-housekeepers are 
very often untrustworthy persons, and indeed, objectionable in many 
ways, particularly in the case of single gentlemen of a certain age; 
this teaches us to behold the directing hand of Providence in all 
things, and our beloved child has thus been called to fill a station in 
life, which, I humbly trust the earnest efforts of her parents to endow 
her with a sound Christian training—thorough evangelical principles, 
and a useful knowledge of general housekeeping, together with the 
rudiments of cookery, will enable her to sustain with credit to herself 
and happiness to her dear husband. My two dear children, I call Mr. 
Mudford my son now, are both talking together in the room as I 
write, so pray excuse all blunders. He is perhaps not a very demon- 
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strative lover, but, I am glad to say Emily is too sensible to care for 
the mere frivolity of courtship. It is all so sweet to a mother’s ears ; 
I can catch a word here and there of their conversation, though they 
speak in quite a low whisper—they are talking over the plan, God 
willing, of their future life. Dear William has just told Emily that 
he always likes to dine punctually at six o’clock; soup or fish as a 
rule, an entrée, some sort of joint or poultry, a light pudding or tart ; 
so you see Emily’s prospects are thoroughly satisfactory and solid. I 
cannot write any more ; tears of joy will come into my eyes. With 
a thousand blessings for your love and goodness to us all. 


“ Your ever grateful and affectionate sister-in-law, 


“Maria Corey.” 


“Emily Corley is going to be married,” Mabel exclaimed to her 
sister after reading Mrs. Corley’s letter. 

“So young,” observed Mary regretfully; “poor child, I trust it 
may prove no bar to her spiritual progress.” 

“ Mrs. Corley says that Mr. Mudford, her intended husband, is a 
very religious man.” 

“T always endeavour to hope for the best,” answered Mary in a tone 
of despondency—* but men, men,” she exclaimed with a sigh,—* men 
are very deceitful in the scales; the religion of intended husbands is 
oftentimes very different from the religion of married men. I have seen 
men who were never tired of going to church before marriage, become 
very lukewarm afterwards.” 

“Well, come,” said Mabel, by way of diversion, “I’ve made up my 
mind what I shall give her for a wedding present, her uncle's 
diamonds.” 

“T am no advocate for the adornment of our vile bodies,” protested 
Mary, “but still those diamonds are very valuable; they might be 
sold—the wordlings would wear them in their sin—and the proceeds 
might be spent in sound curates aa 

“They were a gift,” rejoined Mabel. “I trust, poor girl, they may 
make her happier than they made me. I shall be very happy when 
they leave my possession.” 

Mabel had never trusted herself to look at those diamonds from the 
day of her husband’s death. She had deposited them in their case at 
the bottom of a very handsome dressing-case which she had never 
cared to use, one of Mr. Vaughan’s many lavish gifts. When she 
went upstairs to her room, she locked the door to prevent the servant 
coming in, and opening the dressing case, took out the box contain- 
ing the diamonds. She involuntarily shuddered as she touched the 
velvet cover; the first feeling of depression which had beset her since 
her return to Torquay. 
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" “JT won't look at them,” she said, “1’ll put the case up in paper ; 
Mr. Simeon shall take it when he goes up to town next week.” She 
thought, however, that she might as well assure herself that the 
diamonds were safe in the box. She touched the spring, the case 
flew open; yes, there were the diemonds glittering before her eyes: 
she quickly averted her head, the sight was too painful. “Thank 
God!” she cried, with fervour, “all that sorrow, all that anguish of 
perplexity and doubt has passed away for evermore.” Still turning 
away her face, she closed back the lid, but the spring would not catch ; 
she opened the box to ascertain the cause; a large envelope had 
fallen down from the top of the lid, where it must have stuck, and 
lay over the diamonds. There was writing on it, evidently Jacob 
Vaughan’s handwriting; the words were, “The last will of Jacob 
Vaughan ;” the word “last” was underlined. In an instant, the 
fearful truth flashed into her mind, she had been living in a fool’s 
paradise ; this, then, was the realised threat of the dying man, the 
testament of his undying jealousy and vengeance. 

“Not now, oh God, not now!” she gasped, “not now, I say ;” 
she sank into a chair, and, without the power of action, she gazed 
with a sickening fascination at the terrible document. “Not 
now,” she pleaded in accents of agony, “it will kill me! Oh, not 
now! now that I have known what it is to be happy, now that 
I have striven to make all around me happy; now that I love!” 
She started up with a shriek, as if a red-hot iron had touched 
her heart, and then again she sank down helpless into the chair. 
There lay the envelope, but the handwriting grew dizzy as she gazed 
upon it. “I must,’ she muttered, after a long pause of silent agony, 
“I must read it; give me strength, oh, merciful Lord, give me 
strength; give me sight to read it; don’t leave me now, don’t 
leave me, or I shall go mad.” She struggled to regain her self- 
possession; with hands that trembled violently she grasped the 
envelope, and, with intense effort, broke the black seal--Jacob 
Vaughan’s crest. She strove to read the document, but the words 
danced before her eyes: by dint of determined resolution she did 
read it at last, every word, to the last word, and the last words 
contained the strength of Jacob Vaughan’s curse, and then she 
swooned away, holding the document clenched in her hand. 

When she recovered her senses, the shadows of evening had drawn 
in; she heard her mother’s voice outside, “ Anything wrong, Mabel, 
dear ?” 

“Tt’s all right, mother; I was rather tired. I have been lying on 
the bed ; I shall be downstairs presently. Don’t wait for tea; you can 
keep a cup for me.” 

She rose up from the floor; the fatal document lay at her feet; the 
clenching of her hand had somewhat crumpled the paper; she carefuliy 
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smoothed it out, and replaced it in the envelope, and then she turned 
away with a pitiful cry of anguish, and almost involuntarily sank down 
on the carpet, helpless in the very agony of her soul. “If I marry 
again, lama beggar,” she muttered; “they are beggars, without a roof 
to cover them; the wife and children of Isaac Vaughan are beggars, 
too, if I marry. Oh, great God! shall a man do this thing and die; 
do this horrible thing, which will be the enduring agony of a living 
being’s life ; do this cruel thing for the sake of a senseless feeling of 
miserable jealousy, and then die, the day of repentance gone for ever ?” 
She rose to her feet, and her thoughts turned with bitterness against 
her late husband. “Look on me, Jaceb, from heaven or hell,” she 
cried fiercely, “ Look on me, I say, and behold the -cruel injustice of 


‘your hands, The pain will cling to you as it does to me. There 


lies the wretched paper; you would give worlds now to tear it 
up, and be quit of this awful suffering; you would give worlds, if 
you could, to bid me tear it up, and save you from this agony—save 
us both from this intolerable suffering. No, alas! the day of revoca- 
tion is passed for ever, Jacob; this will of yours will be safe in my 
bosom, next my diving flesh, till I deliver it into Mr. Barton’s hands.” 
She took up the envelope and placed it carefully in her bosom. “It 
will lie next my heart, with all its mean hate and hideous spite, next 
my beating heart, full now of holy love, with all its deadly enmity, 
with its cursed choice of a withered life or beggary; your widow, or 
married and a beggar; all around me, all who cling to me for comfort 
and support, for very bread, beggars; or——” and as the terrible 
thought flashed into her mind, she shrank back witha shudder. “No, 
no! Oh, merciful God, not that! not this noble love of mine, not this 
holy gift flung down, degraded! not that awful shame,—not his 
mistress! Oh God!” she cried in bitter anguish, “not this desecra- 
tion of that holy thought which sanctified my life, his bride, in the 
white robe of purity and honour; tear this love from my heart, first ; 
kill me; not that shame, not that turning of Heaven’s light into 
darkness.” 

Her mother again knocked at the door. 

“ Mabel, dear, as soon as you can, please. Mary is rather fatigued 
this evening, and she would like to see you before she goes up to her 
room.” 

“T shall be down directly,” Mabel answered. Her mother’s sum- 
mons altered the current of her thoughts. “Oh Lord,” she cried, 
throwing herself on her knees—“ help me now ; I have no other help. 
I am quite alone, good Lord; they all love me deeply; my father, 
and mother, and Mary, but they can’t helpme. They don’t feel what I 
feel—my own kindred !—but I am a stranger to their hearts; make 
me brave and true; in all these engrossing thoughts of self, don’t let 
me forget that they must never want for comfort and support as long 
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as I have the power of helping them; don’t let the thought of that 
first duty ever leave my mind through all this fearful struggle.” She 
rose up, and feeling carefully that the will lay safely in her bosom, 
went downstairs. 


Cuarrer XIII. 
MISS LINDSAY DONS HER ARMOUR IN HASTE. 


WueEn Mabel entered the sitting-room, they were all struck by the 
appearance of her face; the traces of recent tears were, indeed, plainly 
visible. Mr. Simeon had come by invitation to enjoy a brace of 
partridges, the first of the season, which were in process of roasting 
for supper. Mr. Simeon’s presence acted as a certain restraint on 
Mabel’s feelings ; she felt thankful for his presence, however, because 
she was very anxious that Mary should be as little agitated as possible 
by the narrative of her important discovery. She told the story with 
wonderful nerve and calmness, and she prefaced it by declaring most 
emphatically that, come what might, the Torquay arrangements would 
remain as heretofore; that their home and essential comforts would 
continue unchanged. This kind and considerate declaration on the 
part of Mabel, had a very assuaging effect on the anxiety which the 
discovery of the new will would otherwise naturally have occasioned. 
Mary, indeed, although she was this evening more than ordinarily 
fatigued, was thus enabled with perfect calmness to express her usual 
common-sense, and at the same time thoroughly religious, views with 
regard to the situation of affairs. 

“T will not permit myself,” she said, speaking in a very modest but 
at the same time decided tone, “to express any opinion on Mr. 
Vaughan’s conduct, because I might be led to use uncharitable lan- 
guage on the subject, and uncharitable language can never, under any 
circumstances, be justified in the sight of Heaven. I will only say, 
that I fear the old Adam still lingered in poor Mr. Vaughan’s heart ; 
and this sad apprehension certainly entitles him to our commiseration 
as an unrepentant sinner. It is important for us, however, to express 
our infinite gratitude to Heaven that, in a temporal sense, carnal 
things have been really so little changed by this new arrangement of 
the estate. As far as I understand dear Mabel’s account of the will, 
Mrs. Corley takes half the property absolutely; the other half, together 
with the house, furniture, and effects, plate included, is settled upon 
Mabel for life.” 

“Or until she marries,” volunteered Mr. Smith very meekly. 

“Did you say that, Mabel?” asked Mary, slightly, very slightly, 
ruffled by her father’s interruption. 

“Father is quite right,” answered Mabel, endeavouring to conceal 
her feelings. She clenched her hands under the table ; they could not 
therefore observe the action. | 
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* Well,” exclaimed Mary, ‘‘ I do not think, in forming our estimate 
of affairs, that we need lay too much stress upon that point. I have 
myself never been an advocate for second marriages, and I must say I 
think Mr. Vaughan was perfectly justified in giving evidence of his 
feelings upon that point; so, with this additional limitation—for life 
or until marriage—dear Mabel stands possessed of quite sufficient 
means to give full effect to the generous feelings of her nature. Iam 
not quite sure,” she added, in a tone of great diffidence—“it is 
perhaps too early to judge correctly ; but I think we may see in this 
altered state of affairs, a manifest purpose on the part of Heaven to 
check any undue leaning upon mere works, by curtailing to a certain 
extent this arm of the flesh—and perhaps, although the execution 
of Mr. Vaughan’s new will was undoubtedly antecedent to Mabel’s 
benevolent actions—still I am inclined to think that a large gift to 
persons partaking of the errors of Rome could not be otherwise than 
repugnant to the will of Heaven. I speak, of course, very humbly 
upon such a profound subject—Mr. Simeon is fortunately at hand to 
correct my limited knowledge of Scriptural truth—but I venture to 
think that the monition of Heaven was, so to speak, antedated in that 
will with a view to correcting the subsequent errors of a loving but 
fallible human judgment.” 

Mr. Simeon was deeply impressed by the great subtlety of Mary’s 
theological views, and he hastened very warmly to endorse her 
opinion, adding thereto, on his own part, many very pertinent 
quotations from Holy Writ. 

“Darling Mabel,” cried Mary warmly, and weak as she was, she 
drew her chair close to her sister, and kissed her with the utmost 
tenderness, tears standing in her eyes; “you can only err in one 
way, dearest—in listening too much to the promptings of a truly 
kind and benevolent human heart. But let us all rejoice in that it 
has pleased Heaven to root up some of those rank weeds from your 
earthly path, by diminishing the temptation to rest on carnal works. 
Far from this new will being an evil, I am disposed to look upon its 
curtailments in the light of a great and signal blessing—a blessing of 
monition and godly correction ; and yet a monition mercifully tempered 
by love, for all the comforts and solaces of our earthly pilgrimage, 
which we now enjoy so richly, might have been snatched away; but 
they are still vouchsafed to us abundantly, yea, in a full measure 
heaped up.” 

Mary seemed, indeed, quite joyful at the end of her comments—as 
far, at least,as her weak bodily state permitted the expression of joy— 
but Mabel, though she strove as much as she could, was unable to 
restrain her tears. “Precious, darling Mabel,” exclaimed Mary, 
with tender warmth, “I will pray very earnestly that you may be 
led at last into the happy path Iam mercifully permitted to tread 
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—that you may be at last vouchsafed a vision of the truth as I 
behold it.” 

“Amen!” said Mr. Simeon very solemnly; he would willingly 
have offered up a prayer fitted to the occasion, but Mabel could not 
have endured that torture. Very fortunately, however, Mary was too 
fatigued to enjoy the precious privilege so graciously tendered; and, 
leaning for needful support on Mabel’s arm, she returned to her 
bedroom. Mabel helped her to undress. “ Mabel, darling,” exclaimed 
Mary, as her sister was about to leave the room; “the Lord has 
sent you to be our comfort and support in earthly things; you must 
make me, as far as it lies in my feeble power, your help and comfort 
in spiritual difficulties. Good-night, dearest. Go down now, please ; 
Mr. Simeon will be wanting his supper. I hope you will enjoy the 
partridges ; these temporal blessings are not for me, but I do not 
repine—the man promised they should be young birds, but I fear he 
is not yet in a state of grace, and young birds, they say, are very 
scarce this year; but it is our duty to endure all things meekly. 
God bless you, darling sister.” 

Mabel did not go down to supper—she went to her own room, and 
sent an excuse by the servant. ‘“ Alone now,” she murmured, in her 
despair. “Oh, God, how fearfully alone Iam!” She placed the will 
carefully under her pillow; she was resolved it should never leave 
her personal custody until it was safely delivered into Mr. Barton’s 
own hands. Deep into the night she lay awake, striving to unravel 
the many tangled threads of doubt, perplexity, dismay, and fear. 

Mary’s doubts were but too well founded—it was manifest that the 
poulterer in question was still in an incomplete state of regeneration. 
One bird, indeed, was young and plump, but the other bird had scen 
far too much of the world of roots and the ways of men. Mr. Simeon, 
however, thoroughly enjoyed the young bird; the bread sauce and 
the brown gravy were both excellently made, and served very hot. 

“T wish the dear girls upstairs had been with us,” said Mr. Smith 
warmly—he had partaken of the old bird with great contentment ; “ but 
I fear dear Mabel feels this alteration deeply, although she says very 
little.” 

Mr. Simeon alluded very pointedly to Mabel in his prayer of thank- 
fulness that evening—they all felt so unfeignedly thankful: nothing 
was to be altered in their life of quiet, substantial comfort ; they could 
not help rejoicing greatly in their thankfulness. Mr. Simeon was 
induced, at Mr. Smith’s earnest solicitation, to resume, for the first time 
that season, his one accustomed tumbler of hot whisky and water, 
which he enjoyed thoroughly ; and meantime, close at hand a great 
battle was being fought in a woman’s soul. 

Mabel went up to town by the earliest train on the following 
morning ; the envelope containing the will was carefully stitched to 
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the inside of her dress. On arriving at Paddington, she drove straight 
to Mr. Barton’s office. 

‘Ts Mr. Barton in his room ?” she asked anxiously of the clerk. To 
her infinite relief Mr. Barton was at the office, and able to see her 
without delay. Mr. Barton was naturally very surprised by this 
unexpected visit from his client. 

“T have discovered Mr. Vaughan’s last will. and testament,” she 
said, speaking in a low constrained voice, and, turning away for a 
moment from Mr. Barton, she drew the will from her bosom. “Thank 
God, it is now safe in your hands; my duty is over,” and she laid 
the document on Mr. Barton’s desk. 

“ Heyday!” cried Mr. Barton, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment; ‘‘ who the deuce drew it?” He looked at the date 
and signatures. ‘‘ Subsequent will, no doubt ; ‘ John Watson, solicitor, 
and his clerk, Henry Biggs. Watson died, if I remember rightly,” 
observed Mr. Barton, “a few days before Mr. Vaughan’s decease.” 

“TI remember that Mr. Watson came to see my husband two or 
three times, and had long interviews with him. Mr. Vaughan told 
me it was about Sleaford’s affairs; he was their solicitor, I believe.” 

“ Just so,” answered Mr. Barton. “ Where on earth did you discover 
it? I searched every possible hole and corner.” 

“In the top of the case which contains my diamonds—yesterday 
afternoon ; it was the first time the case had been opened since Mr. 
Vaughan’s death. I was going to send the diamonds as a present to 
Emily Corley on her marriage.” 

Mr. Barton read through the will. 

“Mr. Vaughan knew very well that I should never have drawn a 
will of this nature,” he remarked in a grave voice. “ Well, at all 
events, we have only one thing todo. I see I am joint executor with 
Mr. Corley ; the new will must be propounded, and the former will 
cancelled. Fortunately for all persons concerned, this discovery has 
been made before the distribution of the property according to your 
very generous intentions has been carried out. In itself the will is 
clear enough. It restricts you to a life interest in half the realised 
property—saving always to your use the house at Dulwich and 
general effects therein—or until your re-marriage—that acts as abso- 
lute forfeiture of everything. In order to ensure a provision for your 
family in case of your own decease, it will be of course advisable 
that you should immediately insure your life—clearly the sooner the 
better.” 

He raised his eyes and looked at her. 

“T should say that yours was a very good life, Mrs. Vaughan; a 
good, long, healthy life ; just the sort of life offices like to accept.” 

She bent down her face: a long life meant prolonged misery. 

“Of course if you marry again,’ he observed—* but such an act 
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would be, under the present circumstances, speaking in the mildest 
terms, an act of insanity; we need not therefore take that point into 
consideration.” 

Mr. Barton’s eyes were old; he did not perceive the agony which 
his client suffered. 

“In that case, however, as in the case of your death, two-thirds 
absolutely of what you now hold for life would go to Mrs. Corley, and 
one-third to St. Ronald’s Hospital.” 

“T don’t of course understand business matters,” faltered Mabel, 
striving to command her voice; “ but would it be possible forme to 
surrender that portion of my interest to St. Ronald’s Hospital, on 
payment by them of the sum equivalent to the value of my life ?” 

“ T quite understand,” answered Mr. Barton ; “ but you must observe 
that the money falls to them on your re-marriage as well as on your 
death ; how it would be possible equitably to assess those two con- 
ditions, I scarcely know. Then, again, we must remember that St. 
Ronald’s Hospital is so notoriously wealthy. If Mr. Vaughan had 
only left his property to some struggling East-end hospital in a 
wretched district, our course might have been easier ; but just consider 
the locality of St. Ronald’s—the very centre point of the West end of 
London, surrounded by persons of enormous wealth—palaces indeed ; 
persons dwelling, too, in the very hotbed,’so to speak, of religious in- 
fluences of all kinds, high church, low church, ‘and polite dissent 
—teligion not only a faith, but a fashion; and under every form 
of faith, continual appeals to charity as covering a multitude of 
sins. Could any institution be more likely to reap substantial ad- 
vantages from such a state of affairs? I fear we can’t hope for much 
help from the St. Ronald’s people.” 

“But you could try,” urged Mabel in anxious tone; “you could 
make an offer, could you not?” 

“T could try, and will try, if you desire it,” answered Mr. Barton ; 
“but I fear it is hopeless.” 

“*Oh, do try!” cried Mabel with despair in her voice, for Mr. Barton’s 
words had blighted the one hope she had formed during her journey. 
Up to this point of their interview she had been so perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, that Mr. Barton was all the more astonished by her 
change of demeanour. 

“Promise me faithfully to do your best,” she exclaimed with vehe- 
mence, and she rose from her chair and came close to his desk. “I 
will tell you the whole truth. I am in love; I am engaged to be 
married. Have merey—have pity for me ; I have had pity for others— 
you know that. Bemy friend; help me if you can.” She clasped his 
hands, falling on her knees at his chair. 7 

It made Mr. Barton’s heart beat, although, indeed, he was an old 
man, and very matter-of-fact, and rather cynical, with a large store of 
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worldly experience. He begged her to get up, he insisted upon her get- 
ting up. She obeyed him at last, and then, overwhelmed by a deep 
sense of shame, she sank back into the chair she had previously 
occupied. But her feelings were stronger than shame, and they forced 
her to speak. | 

“Despise me as much as you will,” she exclaimed, “condemn me, 
if you choose; but I love with my whole heart and soul—I must love ; 
no accursed will can destroy that; but I think, if you knew all, 
you would not despise me.” 

“T do not despise you,” he answered. “ God forbid! I have long 
honoured and respected you. I have never seen anything in your 
conduct which merited contempt, and at this moment I honour and 
respect you as much as ever.” 

“God bless you,” she cried. 

“T won't deceive you by raising any false hopes; this will, as far as 
I now see, is, legally, a good and valid will. I fear very little can be 
done. I must have time to think,—and I must ask you to leave me 
now, as I have a very urgent and important engagement.” He led 
her towards the door. “Be brave and patient,” he whispered in 
kindly words. “I’m not a preacher, my dear lady ; I’m only an old 
cynical man of the world; but I may tell you that you have often 
preached to me.” 

“ When ?” asked Mabel with surprise. 

“When you behaved like a true and noble woman,” he answered. 

The clerk opened the door and announced the expected client. 

“ Good bye,” he said, in a rather flurried manner, and Mabel followed 
the clerk out of the room. 

The client brushed by Mabel as he entered the room. “ Hand- 
some client, egad! A widow, too—money, I say? Why, bless me, 
Barton, what the deuce ?” 

“T have been very much pained,” answered Mr. Barton, “ and these 
are a few tears.” 

“T should have thought you were too old for that.” 

“T should have thought so too,” rejoined Mr. Barton dryly, and he 
wiped away the tears. “ Well, do those fellows intend to fight that 
bond or not ?” and in another moment Mr. Barton was deeply absorbed 
in very important business. 

So with her best hope rudely shaken, Mabel sought her lover at 
Miss Lindsay’s residence, but her heart failed her; doubts are born of 
a downeast spirit. To have doubted her lover’s constancy in the flush 
of wealth would have been an impossibility, but as the body is prone to 
contract diseases in its weakness, so the soul in its hours of depression 
falls a prey to doubt. “This love,” she cried, “oh, Lord! leave me that, 
and I can bear all. I can bear the loss of wealth; I can endure the 
bitterness of despondency—the bitterness of all other sacrifices ; but 
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in mercy leave me his love ; leave me that one pillar of faith on earth, 
and I shall be strong and brave.” ns 

It was weary walking up the garden path to Miss Lindsay's door. 
‘Miss Lindsay was not at home,” the maid said, “but Mr. Foster was 
in the parlour,” and Mabel was ushered into her lover's presence. 
He was amazed at her visit. 

“Don’t kiss me, Frank,” she exclaimed, as he advanced towards 
her, “I have come to tell you something which is very sad; you must 
hear that first. Oh, Frank,” she cried in a voice of deep concern, as she 
gazed at him, “you are not making proper progress ; you are still 
looking wretchedly weak : what does the doctor say ?” 

“ Don't be alarmed, darling ; he says Germany—he’s promised to 
let me go in a few days more.” 

“Sit down, Frank—no, not close to me; sitthere. I willsit in this 
chair till I have told you all,” and she sat ina chair somewhat removed 
from his. She told him the story of the new will, and the terrible 
penalty it contained. “If I marry again,” she said in a deliberate 
voice, “I shall be a beggar. I asked you to marry a rich woman: if 
I marry you, I shall lose everything; we shall both be beggars. I am 
only doing my duty by releasing you from this engagement.” 

“Mabel!” he exclaimed in a voice of deprecation. 

“T repeat, my duty; I do release you from this engagement.” 

‘‘ Never !” he exclaimed. “I swear, never,” and he started up. 

“ Hear me to the end,” she continued. “I shall have nothing; you 
will have nothing: our first engagement was broken off on these 
grounds; we are older; are we less wise now?” 

“A thousand times less wise,” he answered with vehemence; “a 
thousand times more true.” He came to her, and kneeling as she sat, 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her. 

““Oh, Mabel, cruel Mabel, to doubt me now! You and I are one 
—joined by God’s mercy; nothing can divide us—mine on earth, 
mine in heaven !” 

“ Amen,” she cried with exultation. “Oh, Lord, with my whole 
heart and soul I acknowledge this mercy: I am very rich, I have 
lost nothing, because I possess all. Oh, Frank, I can bear anything 
when you are at my side. My woman’s heart falters when it is alone ; 
but I am so strong now. You can guide me through it all—through 
this awful maze of perplexity.” She threw her arms round his neck, 
clinging to him with fervent grasp: he was hers, then—love assured 
for ever; a sacred bond that naught could break bound them together. 
And yet, as she clung to him, her joy was presently clouded by a 
terrible thought, which, like the thin, keen edge of a steel wedge, was 
driven between their close-linked hearts—duty, the home at Torquay. 
She could endure poverty for herself, but not for them; how were 
they to live when she was a beggar? And her arms lost their force 
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and fell from his neck, and she shrank away as if in anguish from his 
grasp, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Mabel, why this sudden change ?” he asked in amazement. 4 

“ T am without hope,” she answered, starting up from her chair. 
“Mr. Barton could give me no hope about any arrangement with 
St. Ronald’s. I have no hope of mercy or consideration from Mrs, 
Corley ; I know she will never help me with a penny.” 

“But, Mabel, dear Mabel,” he exclaimed in protest, “ you are mine, 
whatever happens.” He tried once more to clasp her to him. 

“ Leave me, Frank,” she said mournfully. ‘“ A minute ago I held 
you so tightly in my arms that I thought in my fervour that no 
power on earth could drag you from me; and then that torturing 
fear of their poverty rose in my mind. Could I be happy amid their 
reproaches—or rather their silent, uncomplaining endurance of poverty 
and privation ?—the wealth that could have helped them, lost for the 
sake of my happiness !” 

“But mine too,” he answered in a tone of reproach. 

“T was thinking of myself; but I can’t help that, for my marriage 
would be my happiness and their loss. God help me in this agony,” 
she cried. “That thought just now forced me from your arms; it 
would turn into bitterness all the joy of my marriage.” 

He turned away from her with trembling steps. 

“Oh, Frank—perhaps it is not true; perhaps we are only deceiving 
ourselves ; perhaps, after all, God has not given us to one another. I 
thought so, believed so, till this awful fear rose in my soul. Why 
can’t we be heartless, and false, and mercenary, and so be saved from 
all this terrible pain ?” 

“Mabel,” he gasped, “all this will kill me; I can’t bear it,” and 
he threw himself into a chair. In an instant she was at his side. 

“Frank, darling Frank, I don’t know what I am saying; I think 
my mind is losing itself with all this misery. Nothing shall divide 
us now. Oh, let us have faith, let us be brave ; all will come right 
at hist.” But strive as she would, her words were only words of 
the lips; she saw that they conveyed no assurance to her lover. It 
was a positive relief when Miss Lindsay entered the room. 

“Heyday! bless me,” cried that lady in surprise; “you here, 
Mabel ?” 

“Thank Heaven you have come,” answered Mabel, and she flew to 
Miss Lindsay for support. “TI see how ill he is; and I think my 
words will kill him,” she whispered. 

“ What's the matter?” inquired Miss Lindsay, going to the point. 

Mabel began her story. 

“Beast!” cried Miss Lindsay, the moment the discovery of the 
new will was mentioned. ‘“ Not another word,” she exclaimed; “I 
know everything: you lose every penny if you marry again, 
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Scoundrel!’ And Miss Lindsay shook her clenched fist violently. 
“Oh, you villain, you have eaught me napping, have you? Stolen a 
march on me, hey? Soit’s out at last! You were so quiet too; just 
like a mischievous child destroying its toys. I wondered why the 
Lord had not set me to some fresh work, but it’s all plain now; I 
thought it was victory, but the battle isn’t over. Oh, you pitiful 
hound! You made that poor, wretched, mean-spirited man execute 
this accursed, will through vile jealousy; you made him hide it 
in the place you thought his noble-hearted wife would be sure 
to look immediately after his decease ; you made her find it when she 
was alone. You fool! you" wanted to tempt her with that infernal 
temptation, did you? Destroy the wretched document in her despair, 
hey? I can see it all as plain as a pikestaff, and I'll say it out: you 
mean my dear noble girl to choose between a marriage of poverty, 
and a life of sin and shame !” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” interposed Foster, “not those words, Miss 
Lindsay ; not those fearful words!” Mabel sank into a chair, covering 
her face with her hands. 

But Miss Lindsay in the heat of combat was too excited to give heed 
to Foster’s protest. “I will tell him his cursed schemes to his face,” 
she cried, her countenance flushed with anger and indignation. “ It’s 
best to let him know that we are up to his vile moves, that we are 
not afraid to grapple with him in his strength. I repeat, we are not 
afraid, with the Lord’s help, to fight this great battle ; these two children 
of mine are brave and. noble, and in God’s name we defy you and all 
your cursed crew. Just wait,’ she cried defiantly, “till I give the 
signal to the ‘ Brazen Vessel,’ and sound the alarm in Glasgow ; Donald 
MacTonans won’t flinch, I'll warrant that.” Miss Lindsay turned to 
Mabel: ‘‘ He knows the stuff we are made of, dearest ; we shall conquer 
him, never fear.” 


(To be concluded in our neat Number.) 
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Che Secret. 


————_—- 


Sar Damon unto Phyllis, “Let me whisper in your ear ; 
I would fain impart a secret that no other soul may hear.” 
Said Phyllis unto Damon, “And why whisper? We're alone! 


You had better tell your secret in an ordinary tone.” 


“But, Phyllis, little birds, they say, are sometimes tell-tale-tits ; 
One cannot be too cautious in divulging precious bits.” 
* But, Damon, this is nonsense, for there’s not a bird about ; 


Besides, I can’t keep secrets, and am sure to let it out.” 


“ Yet, Phyllis, ’tis a secret that but concerns us two ; 
I scarce dare say it to myself, much less speak loud to you.” 
“Well, Damon, you may whisper, since you decline to speak ; 


But promise, first, to keep your lips some distance from my cheek.” 


Then Damon gave his promise, and he whispered soft and low: 

The secret seemed to please her, but its purport none can know. 

“ Dear Damon,” was the maid’s reply—and all that could be heard— 
“T won't be very angry if you do not keep your word !” 


Joun Norman. 
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Bohemians, Precisians, and Amphibians. 


WirHovt mentioning names, one is justified in hazarding an opinion, 
based on imperfect analysis, that the philosophy of some of our ablest 
lady novelists may be thus summarised : 

“There is nothing more moral than immorality, and nothing so 
vicious as virtue.” 

Now, underlying these, as also other startling paradoxes, may be 
discovered a vein of veracity. We are not now thinking of your 
Pecksniffs and Uriah Heeps, for the simple reason that they do not 
answer to the description. The most severe divine, and let us say, 
par exemple, the brilliant genius known to the world as Ouida, could 
shake hands and agree as to the value of Mr. Heep’s humility; nor 
would the author, any more than the bishop or Quaker, underrate that 
particular virtue when it possesses the genuine ring. When, how- 
ever, Bohemian and Precisian have to define virtue in the abstract, or 
to quote an exemplar of that quality, then indeed it will be found that 
the black of the one is the white of the other, and vice versa. 

Let it be premised that we are speaking now of English Bohe- 
mianism—not of that which, in the modern Sybaris, has given a name 
to a splendid school of Epicurean genius. Our Precisians, too, are pre- 
eminently of native growth. They worship the idol Grundy. Her 
canons are their law, her precepts their gospel. They know nothing 
better than to get into a groove, and live and die therein. With the 
exception of the haute noblesse, who, as all the world recognises, are 
impeccable, and the jewnesse dorée, who can only commit venial sin, 
every member of society of either sex is expected to ordain himself or 
herself Precisian; and thoze who haye the hardihood to decline the 
conventional trammels, and to strike out a line of their own, become 
pariahs, or, in picturesque terminology, Bohemians. 

We are concerned, then, mainly with an inquiry as to the relative 
value of the standard of right and wrong adopted. unconsciously by 
these opposites. Let us be just to both, if it be possible—generous, at 
all events, and even in our candour, apologetic for poor human frailty, 
which, whether wrapped in its own virtue or in its own vice, loves to 
call evil good, good evil. 

Inasmuch, however, as this is not an ethical lecture, we may per- 
chance best escape from the domain of the muse of severe prose by 
proceeding per saléum to an illustration. 

Charley Caducous, then, we will suppose to have been the life and 
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soul of his college; open-handed as Timon, jovial as Falstaff, endowed 
by nature with a fine spice of wit, and a distinct talent for exaggerated 
expenditure. The career of such a worthy may be easily anticipated. 
At five-and-thirty he finds himself blessed with a delicate wife and 
certain pale-faced pledges of affection. His income is uncertain ; 
occasionally down to zero. No self-denial, no labour will serve to 
increase it. At last a crisis arrives, and the wolf, bafiled for long, 
gnaws at the thin door. ; 

In the man’s extremity, whom shall he apply to? Charley was, in 
the days of his prosperity, when all the world seemed redolent of per- 
fame, and the air rang with jocund melodies, as proud as he was easy. 
He never sponged. He would sacrifice a hecatomb of tradesmen 
rather than borrow a shilling of a friend. Everybody drank five 
glasses of his vintage port in return for one of their own treacle and 
sloe-juice. Surely if he must, for the sake of those so priceless in his 
eyes, descend to play the réle of Belisarius, he has but to uinT his 
necessity in order to relax half a hundred purse-strings ! 

Taisez, messieurs. Not so fast. Tempora mutantur, nos et muta- 
mur in ilis. Charley, as he tries ineffectually to rub a fresh nap on 
a weather-drenched chimney-pot, and carefully shaves with a pair of 
scissors the beard off the edges of his shirt-cuffs, realises this only too 
well. Fifteen summers ago he believed in mankind. To-day he 
thinks of his fellow-creatures with scepticism, if not detestation. 

And yet—no. One there is in whom for years he has cherished an 
ideal credulity—to wit, Tom Assurgens. What a successful fellow 
Tom has been! Charley remembers him well as a raw, seedy, gauche, 
erubescent youth, with a habitude for plodding industry, and such a 
fund of retiring modesty, that he positively would dine at your expense 
six days following without any sense of the obligation to render a 
feeble return. Since then he has done well for himself. He married 
an ugly wife for her endowment. La Grundy took him by the hand. 
He is no longer raw, but polished as steel, and much colder. His 
raiment, albeit prim and distinctly respectable, is made of such mate- 
rial as contrasts strongly with the jaunty shabbiness of Lazarus. His 
manners resemble in their suavity a ladies’ physician, and he could 
not hatch up a blush were he to be paid for it. Mr. Caducous has 
observed this transformation, and has tried hard—and thus far suc- 
cessfully—to regard it all as merely a development of shell. The 
kernel is there, sound, no doubt, as of yore. 

To the portal of Mr. Assurgens’ comfortable residence, therefore, 
Charley betakes himself, spending his last twopence on a “ Shine-your- 
boots” boy, because he is ashamed of rusty shoe-leather. His hand 
shakes as he touches the knocker. A detestable errand this, in good 
sooth! Another second, and the panorama of want at home rises like 
a gaunt spectre before his vision’ he curses his moral cowardice, taps 
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irresolutely at the door, and looks guilty in the presence of the 
servant. 

He does not want to see Mrs. Assurgens, so he is compelled to 
confess. Merely Mr. Assurgens, on a matter of business. Won't 
detain him five minutes. 

He is shown into the library, or odd room, wherein he is aware the 
tradespeople are paid. It is not used as a reception-room for equals. 
It is the domestic bursary. 

In a trice enter his friend, evincing just a little more stand-off 
manner than is his wont, yet with_an affected smile as of welcome 
superadded. 

“ Well, Caducous, and what brings you here ?” 

Nothing exceptionable in that greeting. As a formula it would fit 
a bishop, a tax-collector, or, for the matter of that, your long-lost 
brother. 

“ Fact is, old fellow . 

And the poor man tells his pitiful tale bravely, but nervously. It 
is an awfully bitter pill. 

He ends—de rigueur—with a request for temporary assistance. 
As with depressed eyelids Mr. Assurgens listens, there is just a twirl 
of the mouth, indicative of contempt. Success cannot avoid scorn, 
when regarding from its superb altitude ignominious failure. Never- 
theless, whatever his secret emotion may be, Assurgens, the prosperous, 
never forgets that he is a conscientious man. Oh no! Conscience 
before everything. His endeayour—his humble endeavour, an you 
will—is to act rightly. 

It is perhaps this overpowering sense of rectitude which causes him 
to commence by assuring the friend of his youth that the calls upon 
his purse are numerous—far beyond his limited means. At the same 
time, he cannot of course turn a deaf ear to such an appeal as he has 
just heard, although, sarcastically, he really has very little to give 
away. 

“ But,” interposes Charley, reddening under this deep sting of the 
scorpion, “ I don’t ask for a gift, but for a loan.” 

“ Yes, yes,” is the lofty response, ‘ but pardon me—TI never lend.” 

Charley bites his lip and rises to go. 





Whereupon Mr. Assurgens, with mock humility, begs to be heard 


out, and the vivisected listener remains rooted to a chair in his 
agonising shame. 

“Forgive me,” cries his tormentor, with a sudden assumption of 
bonhomie, “but how comes it that a man of your talent, your 
family,,your energy and education, cannot in middle life make two 
ends meet ?”, And forthwith he launches forth into such a series of 
moral platitudes as are all but intolerable to a high-spirited but un- 
fortunate gentleman, keenly sensitive of the virtual impudence of 
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this tirade. He ought to have been more careful, to have acted with 
some little common-sense, to have considered others rather than him- 
self. He ought, echoes Charley internally. He ought never to have 
feasted you and a lot of your kidney, Yet though he thinks much, 
his teeth are clenched, not a word escapes his lips. 

At last the goal is gained. 

It amounts to this. Mr. Assurgens, after premising that he must 
request never again to be subjected to a similar application, writes a 
cheque for one-half the sum Mr. Caducous has stated to be absolutely 
necessary to avert a collapse, adding that he must take it as a souvenir 
of past days—not as a loan. 

The tongue of Charley Caducous cleaves to his gums. 

Oh that he could fling back that vile bit of paper in the donor’s face 
with all the indignation of an embittered soul! But no. It is im- 
possible. He slips the document hastily into his pocket, and walks 
forth, CRUSHED. 

Do you condemn Mr. Assurgens ? 

You shall investigate any London square, house by house, and if 
you discover one respectable tenant who would not act like this man, 
you have found an angel indeed. 

Let us follow Charley Caducous. 

He rushes in hot haste from the scene of his humiliation. As he 
nears the slum wherein his belongings lodge, the dirty streets he has 
often despised wear a homely, ay, a kindly aspect. He and his 
shabbiness are good enough for them. The very atmosphere seems 
to relieve him. This territory of Lower Bohemia is at all events free 
from sanctimoniousness. You could not shock its sense of propriety, 
and there is some comfort in that reflection. 

At the corner of a thoroughfare, issuing (let us be candid) from 
a public-house, he beholds a citizen of this remote country, an in- 
different one too, concerning whom the world has much evil tattle 
to tell. 

“ Hallo, Caducous! been to a funeral? How oxp you look !” 

Charley halts. 

“Here, confound the man, don’t put on that afflicted phiz! 
Come,” seizing his arm and whispering, “I’ve got an odd coin some- 
where. Let’s have a split B. and 8.” 

And before Charley can object or consent he is seated in an 
invisible angle of the aforesaid “ pub.,” which, after the icy dwelling 
of Tom Assurgens, seems a very Paradise. 

“Wife ill ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Children no better ?” 

“ Worse.” 


“That's fishy! Money, I suppose, short as usual ?” 
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Charley heaves a deep-drawn sigh. 

“It’s come to this,” he falters, “ that if I can’t raise pounds 
by to-morrow night, it will be a case of hospital for some of us, and 
workhouse for the rest.” 

The Bohemian bites his moustache impatiently. He evidently is 
sincerely anxious to avert so appalling a catastrophe. 

“You know how I’m situated, Caducous. This is, honour bright, 
my last shilling. I must get some dinner somehow and somewhere— 
where, hang me if I can guess. So, as for cash, it’s out of the 
question. I'll tell you what I'll do, however, Ill back your bill for 
any amount you like to mention. And what’s more, we'll go and call 
together on my old friend Issachar—you remember Issachar—he’s a 
Jew, sixty per cent., and all that but somehow I can generally get 
round him.” 

And this in a bright sympathetic tone, which so cheers the sinner 
down on his luck that, despite his woe, he positively laughs and 
cuts a feeble joke about Issachar being an ass between two burdens. 

Before the sun has set Charley Caducous is saved. 

The Jew does lend the few omnipotent sovereigns. 

Now, gentle reader, this realistic anecdote is not a burlesque of a 
certain beautiful parable, neither does it bear the same inference. We 
have already promised to hold the scales impartially, and therefore we 
must distinctly disavow the imputation of siding with the Bohemian 
Samaritan and against the Precisian. On the contrary, let the issue 
between them be enunciated in the coldest of cold blood. 

To begin with, the Bohemian is one who has never done society 
any benefit, but rather the reverse. He owes a pile of money, which 
he could not pay if he would; and which, moreover, it is extremely 
dubious as to whether he would pay if he could. In backing 
Caducous’ bill he is actuated by an impulse of tenevolence, but, on 
the other hand, before putting his hand to the bill-stamp he inwardly 
resolves, in the not unlikely event of Charley being powerless to meet 
itat maturity, that he will not surrender to the discounter one farthing, 
even under the threat of a judgment summons. Hence our Bohe- 
mian’s charity is, to say the least, cheap. It costs him nothing. 
Nevertheless—from his point of view—le has acted towards a seedy 
genteel pauper and his necessitous family in a spirit of the truest 
nobility. We sinners, he would argue, are not like you saints afloat 
safely on board some seaworthy ship. We are cast naked on the 
surface of the raging ocean. Can you blame me if, to save a sick 
woman and her brats from sinking, I grab an oar from the nearest 
craft, under the false pretence of returning it in three months? We 
who have no fixed income, no cosy berth, no estate, real or personal— 
nothing, in short, to keep our chin above water save native wit—we 
are driven by force majeure. Cast your stones at us. We boast 
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within us a conscience of our own, albeit externally our names abound 
in Stubbs’ list, and uncharitable people dare to call in question our 
integrity. 

Out of its own mouth, we fear, Bohemia stands condemned. Now 
for that spotless territory Precisia. 

Tom Assurgens h:s got the slippery jade Fortune hard and fast. 
Never mind whether he happens to be a Q.C. diurnally refreshed, a 
rural dean, a brewer, a promoter, or an alderman. It’s all much of a 
muchness. He has mounted many rungs above the level of the work- 
house, and the junior Assurgentes would as soon dream of associating 
with poor Charley’s refined, but patchwork, children, as with a 
chimney sweep. Why then, inasmuch as we cannot all secure prizes 
in the lottery of life, should the successful gambler exhibit impatience 
towards one who has drawn a blank? 

_ Why, indeed ? 

He alleges because it is the man’s own fault. 

Let us assume that such is the case. Let it be granted that had 
Mr. Caducous been more discreet—had he, for example, grovelled 
abjectly before the disposers of patronage instead of maintaining a 
tone of self-respect, he would not now be enduring torment. Still, 
even on this supposition, his retrospect of wasted opportunities does 
but multiply indefinitely,the poor wretch’s misery, and therefore it was 
the ne plus ultra of cruelty on the part of Tom Assurgens to cast this 
in his friend’s teeth. 

‘The three characters we have thus thumb-nailed may be distin- 
tinguished as the Bohemian by choice, who is jolly; the Bohemian 
by necessity, whose life is one prolonged vivisection ; and the rigid 
conformist to the maxims of social morality. Each of these types is 
angular enough and sharply defined. There remains a fourth class, 
which is above tle surface Precisian, yet inwardly Bohemian. It 
veneers itself because the world respects veneer, and veneer pays. 
Yet its substance is the commonest deal. 

Very incongruous people are these Amphibians, who, like Horace’s 
mermaid, though beautiful down to a certain point, end fishily. You 
dine with them. Who so jealous of the etiquette of religion and 
order? Believing in nothing, they will sternly demand that grace 
be said lefore the a /a Russe performance commences; yet if no one 
particulaily afflicted with scruples be present, they will relax their 
conversation to a degree which might have surprised Rabelais. They 
possess—almost invariably—antecedents such as would not bear 
microscopic investigation ; nevertheless, such is their virtue, that they 
will condemn in others lesser /aches quite austerely, whilst they draw 
the thickest veil over their own past, and in fact are not generally 
supposed to know anything about it. Their one standpoint is their 
money, and a remarkably firm one it is. Biskops, priests, and 
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deacons toady them simply because they are malleable. True, they 
do not relish parting with solid material which is capable of being 
utilised for voluptuous purposes ; still it is pleasing to be courted by 
the very perfect, and the world speaks well of parties who with ever 
so wry a face give a stained-glass window to a church or seats to some 
fungoid little Bethel. These people however, for all their shoddy 
propriety, contrive to act the ass in the lion’s skin—an integument 
which does not sit quite naturally upon them, and which in their 
hearts they detest. Hence, whilst their drawing-room is reserved for 
Bohea, they contrive to consecrate a snug corner of the billiard-room 
for Bohemians, where the liquors and the language flow strong, and 
the smoke is not mistier than the morality.’ They are all things to all 
men. To the precise, primness itself; to the lax, virtuously inverte- 
brate. So accurate is their knowledge of the world, that you must 
get up very early in the morning to find them napping. And yet 
they entertain an almost superstitious veneration for the unmistakably 
decorous. They tremble in the presence of an archbishop. The 
breath of royalty in the same room would blanch their lips. Their 
own humility overpowers them when in close proximity to a noble- 
man’s coachman. They are even capable of grovelling before a lord 
mayor. Hypocrisy of the servile sort appears in their eyes the finest 
of fine arts, the very science of success. Cynics by conviction, they 
accredit nobody with sincerity or elevation of character. The burning 
periods of the preacher convey less of reality to their minds than the 
artificial passion of the tragedian. According to their creed “all the 
world’s a stage,” and so long as its actors wear the buskin bravely, 
what matter if in very private life they imitate Heliogabalus or 
Messalina ? 

The worst vice of these Amphibians is their meanness. If they feed 
@ poor man, you may be sure that there exists an arricre-pensée to 
evoke such liberality. They design to utilise Lazarus somehow, and 
to turn the crumbs wherewith they satisfy his appetite to the best 
account. If, on the otLer hand, a title, a bank, or a brewhouse, graces 
their board, it is because they desire to flash the said coronet or 
money-bags in the faces of their envying friends, and to boast in the 
most practical of fashions their intimacy with ermine, discount, and 
vats. They exhibit the virtue of consistency in never doing any act 
from a good motive. Not that goodness—or its counterfeit—is 
omitted from their calculation. On the contrary, they regard it as an 
excellent ideal standard, and will moralise to poor starving Caducous 
quite beautifully—and offensively, as if his soul were much lower than 
their own and required a little jerky leverage. They are, in short, of 
Precisians the most viperish, of Bohemians the least worthy of apology. 
The Bohemian thorough has plunged recklessly. ‘The spurious 
Bohemian of the Caducous type has been dragged down, sorely against 
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his will. The Precisian of the Assurgens variety has never committed 
any sin at all, unless indeed you enumerate refrigeration of the soul 
under the category of wilful error. But your Amphibian is a creature 
beneath contempt. He is not devil-me-care. He is under the 
dominion of no Satanic force majeure. He is of evil-doers, evil- 
thinkers, evil-speakers, the chief, yet he contrives to rank with the 
perfect of this world :— 


“Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod est.” 
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German Student's Chant. 


“ GAUDEAMUS IGITUR.” 


Comes, be gay, while yet we may, 
Darker days betide us; 

Youth goes by with joy and gladness, 

Age comes on with care and sadness, 


Then the earth will hide us. 


Where are they who ere our day ; 
Revelled happy-hearted ? 

Some to realms of light supernal, 

Some to Stygian shades infernal,— 


All are now departed. 


Life as brief as fading leaf, 
Fast away is faring: 
Death comes rapid, rushing on us, 
Lays his icy hand upon ‘us, 
No one mortal sparing. 
W. D. 8. 
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The Wordsworths at Drinsop Court. 


Tennyson has immortalised his “moated grange” by placing the 
love-lorn Mariana there; his brother poet, Wordsworth, had his also, 
in which he frequently sojourned himself. We are not told the 
precise locality where the sickly maiden was “aweary, aweary ;” but 
the spot where the healthful poet occasionally dwelt is in Hereford- 
shire. It is called Brinsop Court, and was, for over twenty years, the 
residence of Mr. Hutchinson, Werdewerth’s brother-in-law, his wife 
and family. It is, in itself, a remarkable and interesting place; but 
the interest deepens when we learn that it has frequently received, as 
guests, the Wordsworths, their relatives the Quillinans, Southey, 
H. C. Robinson, and other celebrities. 

Although essentially “a court” in the olden time, it is now, literally, 
a “moated grange,” surrounded by sounds and sights connected with 
farming. The broad moat encircling the house and lawn that once 
served as protection against the foe is now alive with flocks of ducks 
and geese. The whirr of the threshing and winnowing machines, the 
crowing of cocks, the grinding of the cider-mill, the low of flocks and 
herds, and the call of human voices, sound without the moat, while 
within all is comparative repose. 

Having crossed the bridge, formerly a drawbridge, the first object 
that attracts the eye is a tall cedar which rises above the broad-faced, 
two-storied court. This was planted by Wordsworth forty years ago, 
and bids fair to co-exist with the poet’s name. We seem to see him, 
surrounded by relatives and friends, setting the diminutive tree which 
has now grown to such proportions; and to hear the couplet, jest, or 
laugh accompanying the act. We do see the walks he paced, the 
garden he frequented, the sedge-covered, tree-spanned waters at the 
back of the Court beside which he mused, and the ruined arches he 
inquiringly surveyed. 

Although antiquarians have been busy with the arches, they do 
not appear to have ascertained the precise date of our “ Moated 
Grange.” The oldest part is supposed to have been built in Stephen’s 
reign, by a Dauncy or Dansey, who came from Normandy with the 
Conqueror, and in whose family it remained until the present century. 
Its antiquity is, indeed, patent to all, for at the back of the com- 
modious dwelling-house is a quadrangular court, surrounded by relics 
of a past age. Here antiquarians, like doctors, “ differ ”: for the large 
ruined apartment to which we mount by crumbling stone steps is by 
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some accounted a chapel with a crypt beneath, and by others a 
banqueting-room. Whatever its former use, it was called by the 
common people Holy Stage. Its length and breadth are noble; 
the rafters of its high, pointed roof cross both ways; there is fresco 
painting still remaining, and the imagination as readily conjures up 
the ghosts of jovial knights and squires at the festive board, as of 
cowled monks at prayer. 

But the poetical touch that would have struck the Wordsworthian 
chord is a small arched doorway, opening from this hall, or chapel, as 
may be, and looking in the moat below. All means of ingreds have 
disappeared, and Mariana could scarcely have found her watery 
solitude more weird or dreary. The moat is so deep and dark, the 
low trees are so intimately intertwined, and the rushes and sedges are 
so thick, that even the fowl seem frightened from the spot and leave 
it to the spirits that haunt it. Still we picture Wordsworth here, 
or at the duck’s nest not far off, or by the brook and mimic fall, 
recalling, possibly, the bolder surroundings of his house at Rydal 
Mount. But time changes everything, and the Hutchinsons have 
departed from the Court, and Rydal Mount is being, we are told, 
rebuilt. 

Still, life, cheerfulness, and labour survive, and there are signs of 
them everywhere. Turning from the moat and doorless arch, and 
cisting our eyes from raftered roof to boarded floor, we see that the 
great hall is filled with little hillocks of what is familiarly called 
“sharps,” or fodd for fattening cattle. Descending the ruined steps, 
we perceive that in the centre of the great quadrangular court are 
unwieldy cider butts brought out to dry, round about which poultry 
pick up grain; and against an ancient building, near a broad arch- 
way, rises a grated hutch. Here not only do rabbits munch in one 
compartment, but two motherless kittens disport themselves in another, 
which are being “ brought up by hand” by children not far off. All 
this would have attracted the poet almost more than the surrounding 
ruins. So would the tangled garden, and the summer-house now 
converted into an aviary; so doubtless did the luxuriant orchards. 
We almost see him beneath the apple-blossoms of spring, and the 
rosy fruit of autumn. 

We do actually see what best represents him on entering the large, 
wainscoted dining-room of the house. This is a copy of his portrait 
by Pickersgill, which surmounts the high and antique mantelpiece, 
and has been presented as an heirloom to Brinsop Court by Lord 
Saye and Seal, Archdeacon of Hereford. It was from the original of 
this picture, now at St. John’s College, Cambridge, that the engraving 
was taken which forms the frontispiece to Wordsworth’s ‘ Life and 
Works. It is now easy to call before the mind’s eye the forms of 
the poet and his companions. The portrait, the quaint apartment, 
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the Gothic window, the cedar, lawn, moat, all aid the imagination. 
We see first Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, who, having lived eighteen 
years in Nadnorth, came to reside at Brinsop Court, where they 
passed twenty-one years more. It was on the eve of their marriage, 
in the Vale of Grasmere, that Wordsworth composed the twenty- 
third of his published ‘ Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ which we ventura to 
reproduce : 
“ What need of clamorous bells or ribands gay 

These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace? 

Angels of love, look down upon the place; 

Shed on the chosen vale a sunbright day! 

Yet no proud gladness would the bride display 

Even for such promise: serious is her face, 

Modest her mien; and she, whose thoughts keep pace 

With gentleness, in that becoming way 

Will thank you. Faultless does the maid appear; 

No disproportion in her soul, no strife; 

But, when the closer view of wedded life 

Hath shown that nothing human can be clear 

From frailty, for that insight may the wife 

To her indulgent lord become more dear.” 


It was of this “indulgent lord” that Wordsworth writes in a 
letter to Professor Reed, dated Brinsop Court, September 27, 1845 ; 
and sonnet and letter not only form a touching homily, but testify to 
the loving, sympathetic spirit of the writer. It says: 


“This letter is written by the side of my brother-in-law, who, eight years 
ago, became a cripple, confined to his chair by the accident of his horse 
falling with him in the high-road, where he lay without power to move either 
hand or leg, but left in perfect possession of his faculties. His bodily 
sufferings are by this time somewhat abated, but they still continue severe. 
His patience and cheerfulness are so admirable that I could not forbear 
mentioning him to you. He is an example to us all, and most undeserving 
should we be if we did not profit by it. His family have lately succeeded 
in persuading him to have his portrait taken as he sits in his arm-chair. 
It is an excellent likeness, the best I ever saw, and will be invaluable to his 
family.” 


It may not be out of place here to say that this portrait, painted 
by Lucy, is now in the possession of Mr. Hutchinson’s daughter, at 
West Malvern, and conveys, even to a stranger, the impression of the 
“ patience and cheerfulness’ meutioned by his brother-in-law. When 
Wordsworth wrote the foregoing, his wife was also probably at the 
side of her crippled brother, since they were at Brinsop Court 
together. 

The portraits of the two men remain, but of the wife and sister no 
picture is left to aid the imagination. Mrs. Wordsworth refused to 
sit either for portrait or photograph, having a wholesome dread of all 
publicity. Both she and her husband disliked the idea of laying bare 
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the sanctity of private life to the world, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that the poet’s biographer could prevail on her to furnish him 
with those details most interesting to the public. Still, it is to Mrs. 
Wordsworth and her sister, Sara Hutchinson, as well as to Words- 
worth’s sister Dorothy, and daughter Dora, that much of his poetry 
is due. Devoted to him and to his genius, they never wearied of 
encouraging him to write, or of accompanying him on his long and 
fatiguing walks. When his eyesight failed, his wife, the beloved 
companion of half a century, was his untiring amanuensis, and it is 
not surprising that he should say that “He never saw an amiable 
single woman without wishing that she were married.” 

Yet two of these, his untiring aids and companions, were single 
women, and had they been married, some of Wordsworth’s poetry 
might never have been written. Sara Hutchinson, a woman of no 
slender intellect, passed her time between Brinsop Court, Rydal 
Mount, the poet’s home, and Greta Hall. It was to her he wrote the 
lines on her spinning-wheel; and the two poems signed 8. H., 
honoured by a niche in his own poetical volumes, are her composition. 
She was afterwards Southey’s amanuensis. Dorothy Wordsworth, the 
sister who was his constant friend from childhood, and to whom so 
many of his poems are addressed, was also frequently in this cur 
moated grange. She was, like her brother, a great walker, and at 
sixty would take her ten miles’ walk among the Herefordshire meads, 
woods, or orchards. But she outwalked her strength by crossing the 
Alps more than once, and was an invalid for the last twenty years of 
her life. Miss Hutchinson has a charming and touching photograph 
of her, taken during this trying period, and when she was verging on 
eighty. Her face appears placid and unwrinkled, if pensive, and is 
surrounded by a full-bordered cap. 

A story is told of a favourite Brinsop dog, interesting from its con- 
nection with Dorothy Wordsworth and Mr. Quillinan, afterwards her 
nephew, by marriage with Dora Wordsworth. Dorothy was not 
naturally fond of dogs, but this one, Prince by name, attached him- 
self to her, and accompanied her unheeded, during her long, solitary 
Herefordshire rambles. On the eve of one of her departures from the 
Court, he discovered, as dogs will, what was about to happen, and lay 
at her bedroom door all the night. The following morning he 
secreted himself in the cart that conveyed her luggage to Hereford 
and finally met her at the coach. It was with difficulty that thoy 
could restrain the affectionate animal from following her, and with 
still greater that they could get him home again. Some time after, 
when poor Prince was, like Dorothy, “stricken in years,” he became 
sadly infirm, and a burden not only to those about him, but to him- 
self. We hope that aged dogs do not fully understand what that 


means, or their declining years would be more burdensome still. 
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However, Prince’s young master, George Hutchinson, Mrs. Words- 
worth’s nephew, did not find the old dog a burden, and when the 
command to get rid of him was repeatedly issued, he begged him off 
with entreaties and tears. 

At last, however, the fiat went forth that Prince must die. There 
was no kindly chloroform in those days, so the faithful dog was 
hanged by a servant named Jerry Preece, during the temporary 
absence of his friend George. Quillinan was staying at the Court at 
the time, and was engaged in Jaying night-lines across the moat. 
When the boy returned, he unadvisedly sent him to search for worms 


in “the duck’s nest,” a spot immortalised by Wordsworth in his 
fifteenth miscellaneous sonnet : 


“ Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew-tree bough, 
And dimly gleaming nest—a hollow crown 
Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 
Fine as the mother’s softest plumes allow.” 


When George, in high spirits at his quest, drew near this retired 
place, he chanced to look up at a neighbouring willow-tree. There he 
saw his beloved Prince ignominiously hanging by the neck. The 
shock was so great that the boy went half mad with grief, and would 
not be consoled. Quillinan, who had not known of the place of exe- 
cution, was much distressed. Retiring to his room, he hastily wrote 
the following impromptu lines by way of consolation, which he threw 
out of the window facing the cedar and moat, to the boy wailing 
beneath it, with the words, “ Look, George! THere’s an epitaph.” 


“ EPITAPH ON A Favourite Dog. 


“Stop! passenger, and drop a tear; 
A most ill-fated Prince lies here. 
His reign in youth was wild and pleasant ; 
He hunted rabbit, hare, and pheasant ; 
Grown old, he bid adieu to sport, 
And mildly ruled at Brinsop Court. 
But shame on these reforming®times 
Of revolutionary crimes! 
This harmless, old, and good Prince-royal 
Was vilely used by hands disloyal. 
His noble neck was hempen-collared, 
And stretched upon a willow-pollard. 
Oh, wicked traitor, Jerry Preece, 
Repent, if you would die in peace.” 


We do not know whether these verses consoled George Hutchinson, 
but they were engraven on stone, and placed at the head of Prince’s 
grave. The remains of the good dog still rest at Brinsop Court, but 
the tombstone has been removed to Miss Hutchinson’s garden at West 
Malvern. The lines, composed in a few minutes, afford proof, if any 
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be needed, of Quillinan’s genius, to whom Wordsworth wrote as 
follows before he became his son\in-law in 18140: 


“Tt is in your power to attain a permanent place among the poets of 
England. Your thoughts, feelings, knowledge, and judgment in style, and 
skill in metre, entitle you to it; and, if you have not yet succeeded in 
gaining it, the cause appears to me to lie in the subjects which you have 
chosen. It is worthy of note how much of Gray’s popularity is owing to 
the happiness with which his subject is selected in three places ; his ‘Hymn 
to Adversity,’ his ‘Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ and his 
‘Elegy.’ I must, however, in justice to you, add that one cause of your 
failure appears to have been thinking too humbly of yourself, so that you 
have not reckoned it worth while to look sufficiently round you for the best 
subjects, or to employ as much time in reflecting, condensing, bringing out, 
and placing your thoughts and feelings in the best point of view as is 
necessary.” 


It would be well if the writers of the present day would take to. 
heart this advice, given by Wordsworth to Quillinan four years before 
his marriage with Dora. She also was an accomplished scribe, and 
her husband was wont to call her “the queen of letter writers.” 


But not many years after the epitaph to Prince was written, she, like 
the faithful dog, 


“Slept the sleep that knows no waking.” 


Unlike her parents, she died young, and is the last of the spectres 
that flit before us as we sit, facing her father’s portrait, in the wains- 
coted dining-room of our moated grange. Neither the Mount, the 
Hall, nor the Court could preserve a life so dear; and, after a vain 
effort to keep her here below a little longer by residence abroad, she 
was laid to rest in Grasmere churchyard, where, three years later, in 
1850, her father was placed by her side. 

There is one other member of this united family party who, though 
“unknown to fame,” was not undeserving of it. This was Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s brother, John Monkhouse, known as “the blind agri-- 
culturist,” a very remarkable man, who was much at Brinsop Court, 
and in his later years at Rydal Mount. We are told that after 
Wordsworth’s death his widow also became blind, and it was a touchin g 
sight to see her and her blind cousin, Mr. Monkhouse, both in extreme 
old age, walking arm in arm about the spot where the poet had lived 
and wandered. 

All this and much more recurs to us as we roam within and around 
this old moated court. Fresh inmates dwell here now, and Wordsworths 
and Hutchinsons are dead or scattered ; still memory holds them by 
her invisible chords, and would gently detain their unsubstantial 
presence where they have once been. 

Not only here, however, where they habitually lived or visited, but - 
in the old church where they worshipped, is the remembrance of them 
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preserved. And if the Court is, in some sort, idyllic from old associ- 
ations and modern surroundings, from its situation in the heart of 
Nature and the pastoral occupations of its inhabitants, the church 
and schoolhouse are equally so. Situated within easy distance of 
the Court, they are also surrounded by woods and meads. The present 
vicar, the Rev. William Fowle, has restored the one and erected the 
other. 

Outside the picturesque schoolhouse is a merry-go-round, on which 
a dozen or more joyous children ride energetically together, their 
cheerful voices echoing to the quiet churchyard beyond. Within 
“God's acre”’ is a tombstone to a faithful female servant, who died at 
Brinsop Court while Wordsworth and his wife were paying their last 
visit there, in 1845. The turf of the churchyard is smoothly mown, 
and dotted and surrounded by evergreons. A seemly and quiet spot 
for Christian burial. Inside the ancient church is a memorial window 
to the poet who frequented it. This has been raised in the chancel 
by the vicar and a few friends; and it is refreshing in this exciting 
age to come upon a peaceful country oasis where one who sung s0 
bravely and sweetly of God and Nature is thus affectionately re- 
membered. The vicar hopes soon to see a second memorial window 
in this interesting old church, to recall to this and future generations . 
three other members of the Wordsworth family who also knelt 


within the sacred walls—the poet’s wife, sister, and daughter—Mrs. 
Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth, and Dora Quillinan. 





Che American Senator. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Aurnor oF ‘Barcuester Towers,” ‘He THREE CLERKS,’ ETO. 


Cuarter XLI. 
THE SENATOR IS BADLY TREATED. 


Wuite these great efforts were being made by Arabella Trefoil at 
Mistletoe, John Morton was vacillating in an unhappy mood between 
London and Bragton. It may be remembered that an offer was 
made to him as to the purchase of Chowton Farm. At that time the 
Mistletoe party was broken up, and Miss Trefvil was staying with her 
mother at the Connop Greens. By the morning post on the next 
day he received a note from the Senator in which Mr. Gotobed stat: d 
that business required his presence at Dillsborough and suggested 
that he should again become a guest at Bragton for a few days. 
Morton was so sick of his own company and so tired of thinking of 
his own affairs that he was almost glad to welcome the Senator. At 
any rate he had no means of escaping and the Senator came. The 
two men were alone at the house and the Senator was full of his own 
wrongs as well as those of Englishmen in general. Mr. Bearside 
had written to him very courteously, but pressing for an immediate 
remittance of £25, and explaining that the great case could not be 
carried on without that sum of money. This might have been very 
well as being open to the idea that the Senator had the option of 
either paying the money or of allowing the great case to be aban- 
doned, but that the attorney in the last paragraph of his letter 
intimated that the Senator would be of course aware that he was liable 
for the whole cost of the action be it what it might. He had asked 
a legal friend in London his opinion, and the legal friend had seemed 
to think that perhaps he was liable. What orders he had given to 
Brarside he had given without any witness, and at any rate had 
already paid a certain sum. The legal friend, when he heard all that 
Mr. Gotobed was able to tell him about Goarly, had advised the 
Senator to settle with Bearside,—taking a due receipt and having some 
person with him when he did so. The legal friend had thought that 
a small sum of money would suffice. ‘ He went so far as to suggest,” 
said the Senator with indignant energy, “that if I contested my 
liability to the man’s charges, the matter would go against me because 
I had interfered in such a case on the unpopular side. I should think 
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that in this great country I should find justice administered on other 
terms than that.” Morton attempted to explain to him that his legal 
friend had not been administering justice but only giving advice. He 
had, so Morton told him, undoubtedly taken up the case of one black- 
guard, and in urging it had paid his money to another. He had done 
so as a foreigner,—loudly proclaiming us his reason for such action 
tuat the man he supported would be unfairly treated unless he gave 
his assistance. Of course he could not expect sympathy. “I want 
no symyathy,” said the Senator ;—“I only want justice.” Then the 
two gentlemen had become a little angry with each other. Morton was 
the last man in the world to have been aggressive on such a matter .— 
but with the Senator it wus necessary eituer to be prostrate or to fight. 

But with Mr. Gotobed such fighting never produced ill blood. It 
was the condition of his life, and it must be supposed that he liked it. 
Ou the next morning he did not scruple to ask his host’s advice as to 
what he had better do, and they agreed to walk across to Goariy’s 
house and to ascertain from the man himself what he thought or 
might have to say about his own case. On their way they passed up 
the road leading to Chowton Farm, and at the gate leading into the © 
garden they found Larry Twentyman standing. Morton shook hands 
vith the young farmer and introduced the senator. Larry was still 
wve-begone though he endeavoured to shake off his sorrows and to 
appear to be gay. “I never see much of the man,” he said when 
they told him that they were going across to call upon his neighbour, 
“and I don’t know that I want to.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to have much friendship among you all,” said 
the Senatvr. 

“Quite as much as he deserves, Mr. Gotobed,” replied Larry. 
The 8 nator’s uame had lately become familiar as a household word 
in Dillsborough, aud was, to tell the truth, odious to such men as 
Larry Twentyman. “ He’s a thundering rascal, and the only place 
fit for him in the county is Rufford gaol. He’s like to be there soon, 
I think.” 

“ That’s what provokes me,” said the Senator. ‘“ You think he’s a 
rascal, Mister.” 

“1d.” 

“ And because you take upon yourself to think so you’d send him 
to Rutford gaol! There was one gentleman somewhere about here 
told me he ought to Le hung;-and because I would not agree with him 
he got up and walked away from me>at table, carrying his provisions 
with him. Another man in the next field to this insulted me because 
I said I was going to see Goarly. The clergyman in Dillsborough 
and the hotelkeepers were just as hard upon me. Lut you see, 
Mister, that what we want to find out is whether Goarly or the Lord 
has the right of it iu this particular caee.” 
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“ T know which has the right without any more finding out,” said 
Larry. “The shortest way to his house is by the ride through the 
wood, Mr. Morton. It takes you out on his land on the other side. 
But I don’t think you'll find him there. One of my men told me 
that he had made himself scarce.” Then he added as the two were 
going on, “I should like to have just a word with you, Mr. Morton. 
I've been thinking of what you said, and I know it was kind. I'll 
take a month over it. I won't talk of selling Chowton till the end of 
February ;—but if I feel about it then as I do now I can’t stay.” 

“ That’s right, Mr. Twentyman—and work hard, like a man, 
through the month. Go out hunting, and don’t allow yourself a 
moment for moping.” 

“T will,” said Larry as he retreated to the house, and then he 
gave directions that his horse might be ready for the morrow. 

They went in through the wood, and the Senator pointed out the 
spot at which Bean the gamekeeper had been so insolent to him. He 
could not understand, he said, why he should be treated so roughly, as 
these men must be aware that he had nothing to gain himself. “If 
I were to go into Mickewa,” said Morton, “and interfere there with 
the peculiarities of the people as you have done here, it’s my belief 
that they’d have had the eyes out of my head long before this.” 

“ That only shews that you don’t know Mickewa,” said the Senator. 
“Tts people are the most law-abiding population on the face of the 
earth.” 

They passed through the wood, and a couple of fields brought them 
to Goarly’s house. As they approached it by the back the only live 
thing they saw was the old goose which had been so cruelly deprived 
of her companions and progeny. The goose was waddling round the 
dirty pool, and there were to be seen sundry ugly signs of a poor 
man’s habitation, but it was not till they had knocked at the window 
as well as the door that Mrs. Goarly shewed herself. She remem- 
bered the Senator at once and curtseyed to him; and when Morton 
introduced himself she curtseyed again.to the Squire of Bragton. 
When Goarly was asked for she shook her head and declared that 
she knew nothing about him. He had been gone, she said, for the 
last week, and had left no word as to whither he was going ;—nor had 
he told her why. “Has he given up his action against Lord 
Rufford ?” asked the Senator. 

“ Indeed then, Sir, I can’t tell you a word about it.” 

“T’ve been told that he has taken Lord Rufford’s money.” 

“He aint ’a taken no money as I’ve seed, sir. I wish he had, for 
money's sore wanted here, and if the gen’leman has a mind to be 
kind-hearted. ” Then she intimated her own readiness to take any 
contribution to the good cause which the Senator might be willing to 
make at that moment. But the Senator buttoned up his breeches 
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pockets with stern resolution. Though he still believed Lord Rufford 
to be altogether wrong, he was beginning to think that the Goarlys 
were not worthy his benevolence. As she came to the door with them 
and accompanied them a few yards across the field she again told 
the tragic tale of her goose ;—but the Senator had not another word 
to say to her. 

On that same day Morton drove Mr. Gotobed into Dillsborough 
and consented to go with him to Mr. Bearside’s office. They found 
the attorney at home, and before anything was said as to payment 
they heard his account of the action. If Goarly had consented to 
take any money from Lord Rufford he knew nothing about it. As far 
as he was aware the action was going on. Ever so many witnesses 
must be brought from a distance who had seen the crop standing and 
who would have no bias against the owner,—as would be the case with 
neighbours, such as Lawrence Twentyman. Of course it was not easy 
to oppose such a man as Lord Rufford and a little money must be 
spent. Indeed such, he said, was his interest in the case that he had 
already gone further than he ought to have done out of his own 
pocket. Of course they would be successful,—that is if the matter 
were carried on with spirit, and then the money would all come back 
again. But just at present a little money must be spent. “I don’t 
mean to spend it,” said the Senator. 

“T hope you won’t stick to that, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“ But I shall, Sir. I understand from your letter that you look to 
me for funds.” 

“ Certainly I do, Mr. Gotobed ;—because you told me to do 80.” 

“T told you nothing of the kind, Mr. Bearside.” 

“You paid me £15 on account, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“T paid you £15 certainly.” 

“And told me that more should be coming as it was wanted. Do 
you think I should have gone on for such a man as Goarly,—a fellow 
without a shilling,—unless he had some one like you to back him? It 
isn’t likely. Now, Mr. Morton, I appeal to you.” 

“T don’t suppose that my friend has made himself liable for your 
bill because he paid you £15 with the view of assisting Goarly,” said 
Morton. 

“But he said that he meant to go on, Mr. Morton; he said that 
plain, and I can swear it. Now, Mr. Gotobed, you just say out like 
an honest man whether you didn’t give me to understand that you 
meant to go on.” 

“T never employed you or made myself responsible for your bill.” 

“You authorized me, distinctly,—most distinctly, and I shall stick 
to it. When a gentleman comes toa lawyer's office and pays his money 
and tells that lawyer as how he means to see the case out,—explaining 

his reasons as you did when you said all that against the landlords 
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and squires and nobility of this here country,—why then that lawyer 
has a right to think that that gentleman is his mark.” 

“T thought you were employed by Mr. Scrobby,” said Morton, who 
had heard much of the story by this time. 

“Then, Mr. Morton, I must make bold to say that you have heard 
wrong. I know nothing of Mr. Scrobby and don’t want. There aint 
nothing about the poisoning of that fox in this case of ours. Scrobby 
and Goarly may have done that, or Serobby and Goarly may be as 
innocent as two babes unborn for aught I know or care. Excuse me, 
Mr. Morton, but I have to be on my p’s and q’s I see. This is a case 
for trespass and damage against Lord Rufford in which we ask for 40s. 
an acre. Of course there is expenses. There’s my own time. I ain't 
to be kept here talking to you two gentlemen for nothing, I suppose. 
Well; this gentleman comes to me and pays me £15 to go on. I 
couldn’t have gone on without something. The gentleman saw that 
plain enough. And he told me he'd see me through the rest of it.” 

“T said nothing of the kind, Sir.” 

“Very well. Then we must put it toa jury. May I make bold to 
ask whether you are going out of the country all at once ?” 

“‘T shall be here for the next two months, at least.” 

“ Happy to hear it, Sir, and have no doubt it will all be settled 
before that time,—amiable or otherwise. But as I am money out of 
pocket I did hope you would have paid me something on account 
to-day.” 

Then Mr. Gotobed made his offer, informing Mr. Bearside that he 
had brought his friend Mr. Morton with him in order that there 
might be a witness. “I could see that, Sir, with half an eye,” said 
the attorney unabashed. He was willing to pay Mr. Bearside a further 
sum of £10 immediately to be quit of the affair, not because he thought 
that any such sum was due, but because he wished to free himself from 
farther trouble in the matter. Mr. Bearside hinted in a very cavalier 
way that £20 might be thought of. A further payment of £20 would 
cover the money he was out of pocket. But this proposition Mr. Gotobed 
indignantly refused, and then left the office with his friend. “ Where- 
ever there are lawyers there will be rogues,” said the Senator, as soon 
as he found himself in the street. “It is a noble profession, that of 

the law; the finest perhaps that the work of the world affords; but 
it gives scope and temptation for roguery. I do not think, however, 
that you would find anything in America so bad as that.” 

“Why did you go to him without asking any questions ?” 

“Of whom was I to ask questions? When I took up Goarly’s case 
he had already put it into this man’s hands.” 

“T am sorry you should be troubled, Mr. Gotobed; but, upon my 
word, I cannot say but what it serves you right.” 

“That is because you are offended with me. I endeavoured to 
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protect a poor man against a rich man, and that in this country is 
cause of offence.” 

After leaving the attorney’s office they called on Mr. Mainwaring 
the rector, and found that he knew, or professed to know, a great deal 
more about Goarly, than they had learned from Bearside. According 
to his story Nickem, who was clerk to Mr. Masters, had Goarly in sate 
keeping somewhere. The rector indeed was acquainted with all the 
details. Scrobby had purchased the red herrings and strychnine, and 
had employed Goarly to walk over by night to Rufford and fetch them. 
The poison at that time had been duly packed in the herrings. Goarly 
had done this and had, at Scrobby’s instigation, laid the bait down in 
Dillsborough wood. Nickem was now at work trying to learn where 
Scrobby had purchased the poison, as it was feared that Goarly’s 
evidence alone would not suffice to convict the man. But if the 
strychnine could be traced and the herrings, then there would be almost 
a certainty of punishing Scrobby. 

“ And what about Goarly ?” asked the Senator. 

“He would escape of course,” said the rector. “He would get a 
little money and after such an experience would probably become a 
good friend to fox-hunting.” ; 

“And quite a respectable man!” The rector did not guarantee 
this but seemed to think that there would at any rate be promise of 
improved conduct. “The place ought to be too hot to hold him !” 
exclaimed the Senator indignantly. The rector seemed to think it 
possible that he might find it uncomfortable at first in which case he 
would sell the land at a good price to Lord Rufford and every one con- 
cerned would have been benefited by the transaction,—except Scrobby 
for whom no one would feel any pity. 

The two gentlemen then promised to come and dine with the 
rector on the following day. He feared he said that he could not 
make up a party as there was,—he declared,—nobody in Dillsborough. 
“T never knew such a place,” said the rector. “ Except old Napper, 
who is there? Masters is a very decent fellow himself, but he has 
got out of that kind of thing;—and you can’t ask a man without 
asking his wife. As for clergymen, I’m sick of dining with my own 
cloth and discussing the troubles of sermons. There never was such 
a place as Dillsborough.” Then he whispered a word to the Squire. 
Was the squire unwilling to meet his cousin Reginald Morton? Things 
were said and people never knew what was true and what was false. 


Then John Morton declared that he would be very happy to meet his 
cousin. 
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THE company at the rector’s house consisted of the Senator, the two 
Mortons, Mr. Surtees the curate, and old Doctor Napper. Mrs. Main- 
waring was not well enough to appear, and the rector therefore was able 
to indulge himself in what he called a bachelor party. As a rule he 
disliked clergymen but at the last had been driven to invite his curate 
because he thought six a better number than five for joviality. He 
began by asking questions as to the Trefoils which were not very 
fortunate. Of course he had heard that Morton was to marry 
Arabella Trefoil, and though he made no direct allusion to the fact, as 
Reginald had done, he spoke in that bland eulogistic tone which 


clearly showed his purpose. “ They went with you to Lord Rutfford’s, 
I was told.” 


“ Yes ;—they did.” 

“ And now they have left the neighbourhood. A very clever young 
lady, Miss Trefoil ;—and so is her mother, a very clever w.man.” The 
Senator to whom a sort of appeal was made nodded his assent. 
“Lord Augustus, I believe, is a brother ot the Duk: of Mayfair.” 

* Yes, he is,” said Morton. “I am afraid we are going to have frost 
again.” Then Reginald Morton was sure that the marriage would never 
take place. 

“The Trefoils are a very distinguished family,’ continued the 
rector. “I remember the present Duke’s father when he was in the 
Cabinet, and, knew this man almost intimately when we were at Christ- 
church together. 1 don’t think this Duke ever took a prominent 
part in polities.” 

“JT don’t know that he ever did,” said Morton. 

* Dear, dear, how tipsy be was once driving back to Oxford with 
me in a gig. But he has the reputation of being one of the best 
landlords in the country now.” 

“TI wonder what it is that gives a man the reputation of being a 
good landlord. Is it foxes?” asked the Senator. The rector ac- 
knowledyed with a smile that foxes helped. “ Ordoesit mean that he 
lets his land below the value. If so, he certainly does more harm 
than good, though he may like the popularity which he is rich 
enough to buy.” 


“It means that he does not exact more than his due,” said the rector 
indiscreetly. 

“When I hear a man so highly praised for common honesty I am 
of course led to suppose that dishonesty in his particular trade is the 
common rule. The body of English landlords must be exorbitant 
tyrants when one among them is so highly eulogised for taking no 
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more than his own.” Luckily at that moment dinner was announced 
and the exceptional character of the Duke of Mayfair was allowed to 
drop. 

Mr. Mainwaring’s dinner was very good and his wines were excel- 
lent,—a fact of which Mr. Mainwaring himself was much better 
aware than any of his guests. There is a difficulty in the giving of 
dinners of which Mr. Mainwaring and some other hosts have become 
painfully aware. What service do you do to any one in pouring your 
best claret down his throat, when he knows no difference between that 
and a much more humble vintage,—your best claret which you feel 
so sure you cannot replace? Why import canvas-back ducks for 
appetites which would be quite as well satisfied with those out of the 
next farm yard? Your soup which has been a care since yesterday, 
your fish got down with so great trouble from Bond Street on that 
very day, your saddle of mutton in selecting which you have affronted 
every butcher in the neighbourhood, are all plainly thrown away! 
And yet the hospitable hero who would fain treat his friends as he 
would be treated himself can hardly arrange his dinners according to 
the palates of his different guests; nor will he like, when strangers 
sit at his board, to put nothing better on his table than that cheaper 
wine with which needful economy induces him to solace himself when 
alone. 1,—I who write this,—have myself seen an honoured guest 
deluge with the pump my, ah! so hardly earned, most scarce and 
most peculiar vintage! There is a pang in such usage which some 
will not understand, but which cut Mr. Mainwaring to the very soul. 
There was not one among them there who appreciated the fact that 
the claret on his dinner table was almost the best that its year had 
produced. It was impossible not to say a word on such a subject at such 
a moment ;—though our rector was not a man who usually lauded his 
own viands. “I think you'll find that claret what you like, Mr. 
Gotobed,” he said. “Iv’s a 57 Mouton and judges say that it 
is good.” 

“ Very good indeed,” said the Senator. “In the States we haven’t 
got into the way yet of using dinner -clarets.’ It was as good as a 
play to see the rector wince under the ignominious word. “ Your. 
great statesman added much to your national comfort when he took 
the duty off the lighter kinds of French wines.” 

The rector could not stand it. He hated light wines. He hated 
cheap things in general. And he hated Gladstone in particular. 
“ Nothing,” said he, “that the statesman you speak of ever did could 
make such wine as that any cheaper. I am sorry, Sir, that you don't 
perceive the difference.” 

“Tn the matter of wine,” said the Senator, “I don’t think that I 
have happened to come across anything so good in this country as our 
old Madeiras. But then, Sir, we have been fortunate in our climate. 
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The English atmosphere is not one in which wine seems to reach its 
full perfection.” The rector heaved a deep sigh as he looked up to 
the ceiling with his hands in his trowsers-pockets. He knew, or 
thought that he knew, that no one could ever get a glass of good wine 
in the United States. He knew, or thought that he knew, that the 
best wine in the world was brought to England. He knew, or thought 
he knew, that in no other country was wine so well understood, so 
diligently sought for, and so truly enjoyei as in England. And he 
imagined that it was less understood and less sought for and less en- 
joyed in the States than in any other country. He did not as yet 
know the Senator well enough to fight with him at his own table, and 
could only groan and moan and look up at the ceiling. Dr. Napper 
endeavoured to take away the sting by smacking his lips, and Reginald 
Morton, who did not in truth care a straw what he drank, was moved 
to pity and declared the claret to be very fine. “I have nothing to 
say against it,” said the Senator, who was not in the least abashed. 

But when the cloth was drawn,—for the rector clung so lovingly 
to old habits that he delighted to see his mahogany beneath the wine 
glasses,—a more serious subject of dispute arose suddenly, though 
perhaps hardly more disagreeable. “The thing in England,” said the 
Senator, “‘ which I find most difficult to understand, is the matter of 
what you call Church patronage.” : 

“Tf you'll pass half an hour with Mr. Surtees to-morrow morning 
he'll explain it all to you,” said the rector, who did not like that 
any subject connected with his profession should be mooted after 
dinner. 

“T should be delighted,” said Mr. Surtees. 

“ Nothing would give me more pleasure,” said the Senator ; “ but 
what I mean is this;—the question is, of course, one of paramount 
importance.” 

“ No doubt it is,” said the deluded rector. 

“Tt is very necessary to get good doctors.” 

“ Well ; yes ; rather ;—considering that all men wish tolive.” That 
observation, of course, came from Doctor Napper. 

“ And care is taken in employing a lawyer,—though, after my ex- 
perience of yesterday, not always, I should say, so much care as is 
needful. The man who wants such aid looks about him and gets the 
best doctor he can for his money, or the best lawyer. But here in 
England he must take the clergyman provided for him.” 

“It would be very much better for him if he did,” said the rector. 

“A clergyman at any rate is supposed to be appointed; and that 
clergyman he must pay.” 

“Not at all,” said the rector. ‘The clergy are paid by the wise 
provision of former ages.” 

“We will let that pass for the present,” said the Senator. ‘There 
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he is, however he may be paid. How does he get there?” Now it 

was the fact that Mr. Mainwaring’s living had been bought for him 

with his wife’s money,—a fact of which Mr. Gotobed was not aware, 

but which he would hardly have regarded had he known it. “How 

does he get there ?” 

| “In the majority of cases the bishop puts him there,” said Mr. 
Surtees. 

“ And how is the bishop governed in his choice? As far as I can 
learn the stipends are absurdly various, one man getting £100 a year 
for working like a horse in a big town, and another £1000 for living 
an idle life in a luxurious country house. But the bishop of course 
gives the bigger plums to the best men. How is it then that the big 

ia plums find their way so often to the sons and sons-in-law and nephews 
| of the bishops ?” : 

“ Because the bishop has looked after their education and principles,” 
said the rector. 

“ And taught them how to choose their wives,” said the Senator 
with imperturbable gravity. 

“T am not the son of a bishop, Sir,” exclaimed the rector. 

“T wish you had been, Sir, if it would have done you any good. A 
general can’t make his son a colonel at the age of twenty-five, or an 
admiral his son a first lieutenant, or a judge his a Queen’s Counsellor, 
| —nor can the head of an office promote his to be a chief secretary. 

It is only a bishop can do this ;—I suppose because a cure of souls is 
so much less important than the charge of a ship or the discipline of 
twenty or thirty clerks.” 

“The bishops don’t do it,” said the rector fiercely. 

| “Then the statistics which have been put into my hands belie 
| them. But how is it with those the bishops don’t appoint? There 
seems to me to be such a complication of absurdities as to defy 
explanation.” 

“T think I could explain them all,” said Mr. Surtees mildly. 

“Tf you can do so satisfactorily, 1 shall be very glad to hear it,” 
| continued the Senator, who seemed in truth to be glad to hear no one 
but himself. “A lad of one-and-twenty learns his lessons so well 
| that he has to be rewarded at his college, and a part of his reward + 

consists in his having a parish entrusted to him when he is forty 
years old to which he can maintain his right whether he be in any 
i way trained for such work or no. Is that true ?” 

[ “His collegiate education is the best training he can have,” said 
the rector. 

“T came across a young fellow the other day,” continued the Sena- 
' tor, “in a very nice house, with £700 a year, and learned that he had 
\ incerited the living because he was his father’s second son. Some 
4 pocz clergyman had been keeping it ready for him for the last fifteen 
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years and had to turn out as soon as this young spark could be made 
a clergyman.” 

“Tt was his father’s property,” said the rector, “and the poor man 
had had great kindness shown him for those fifteen years.” 

“ Exactly ;—his father’s property! And this was what you call a 
cure of souls! And another man had absolutely had his living 
bought for him by his uncle,—just as he might have bought him a 
farm. He couldn’t have bought him the command of a regiment or 
a small judgeship. In those matters you require capacity. It is only 
when you deal with the Church that you throw to the winds all ideas 
of fitness. ‘Sir,’ or ‘Madam,’ or perhaps, ‘my little dear, you are 
bound to come to your places in Church and hear me expound the 
word of God because I have paid a heavy sum of money for the 
privilege of teaching you, at the moderate salary of £600 a year!” 

Mr. Surtees sat aghast with his mouth open, and knew not how 
to saya word. Dr. Napper rubbed his red nose. Reginald Morton 
attempted some suggestion about the wine which fell wretchedly 
flat. John Morton ventured to tell his friend that he did not under- 
stand the subject. “I shall be most happy to be instructed,” said the 
Senator. 

“Understand it!” said the rector, almost rising in his chair to 
rebuke the insolence of his guest—‘ He understands nothing about it, 
and yet he ventures to fall foul with unmeasured terms on an estab- 
lishment which has been brought to its present condition by the 
fostering care of perhaps the most pious set of divines that ever 
lived, and which has produced results with which those of no other 
Church can compare !” 

“ Have I represented anything untruly ?” asked the Senator. 

“ A great deal, Sir.” 

“Only put me right, and no man will recall his words more readily. 
Is it not the case that livings in the Church of England can be bought 
and sold ?” 

“The matter is one, Sir,” said the rector, ‘“ which cannot be dis- 
cussed in this manner. There are two clergymen present to whom 
such language is distasteful ;—as it is also I hope to the others who 
are all members of the Church of England. Perhaps you will allow 
me to request that the subject may be changed.” After that con- 
versation flagged and the evening was by no means joyous. The 
rector certainly regretted that his ‘57’ claret should have been 
expended on such a man. “I don’t think,” said he when John 
Morton had taken the Senator away, “that in my whole life before I 
ever met such a brute as that American Senator.” 
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CHapter XLIII. 
PERSECUTION. 


THERE was great consternation in the attorney’s house after the 
writing of the letter to Lawrence Twentyman. For twenty-four 
hours Mrs. Masters did not speak to Mary, not at all intending to let 
her sin pass with such moderate punishment as that, but thinking 
during that period that as she might perhaps induce Larry to 
ignore the letter and look upon it as though it were not written, it 
would be best to say nothing till the time should come in which the 
lover might again urge his suit. But when she found on the evening 
of the second day that Larry did not come near the place she could 
control herself no longer, and accused her step-daughter of ruining 
herself, her father, and the whole family. “That is very unfair, 
mamma,” Mary said. “I have done nothing. I have only not done 
that which nobody had a right to ask me to do.” 

“Right indeed! And who are you with your rights? A decent 
well-behaved young man with five or six hundred a year has no right 
to ask you to be his wife! All this comes of your staying with an old 
woman with a handle to her name.” 

It was in vain that Mary endeavoured to explain that she had not 
alluded to Larry when she declared that no one had a right to ask 
her to do it. She had, she said, always thanked him for his good 
opinion of her, and had spoken well of him whenever his name was 
mentioned. But it was a matter on which a young woman was 
entitled to judge for herself, and no one had a right to scold her be- 
cause she could not love him. Mrs. Masters hated such arguments, 
despised this rhodomontade about love, and would have crushed the 
girl into obedience could it have been possible. ‘“ You are an idiot,” 
she said, “an ungrateful idiot ; and unless you think better of it you'll 
repent your folly to your dying day. Who do you think is to come 
running after a moping slut like you?” Then Mary gathered herself 
up and left the room, feeling that she could not live in the house if 
she were to be called a slut. 

Soon after this Larry came to the attorney and got him to come 
out into the street and to walk with him round the churchyard. 
It was the spot in Dillsborough in which they would most certainly 
be left undisturbed. This took place on the day before his proposi- 
tion for the sale of Chowton Farm. When he got the attorney into 
the churchyard he took out Mary’s letter and in speechless agony 
handed it to the attorney. “I saw it before it went,” said Masters, 
putting it back with his hand. 

“ T suppose she means it ?” asked Larry. 
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“T can’t say to you but what she does, Twentyman. As far as I 
know her she isn’t a girl that would ever say anything that she didn’t 
mean,” 

“T was sure of that. When I got it and read it, it was just 
as though some one had come behind me and hit me over the 
head with a wheel-spoke. I couldn’t have ate a morsel of break- 
fast if I knew I wasn’t to see another bit of food for four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

“I knew you would feel it, Larry.” 

“Feel it! Till it came to this I didn’t think of myself but what 
I had more strength. It has knocked me about till I feel all over 
like drinking.” 

“Don’t do that, Larry.” 

“T won't answer for myself what Ill do. A man sets his heart on 
a thing,—just on one thing,—and has grit enough in him to be sure 
ef himself that if he can get that nothing shall knock him over. 
When that thoroughbred mare of mine slipped her foal who can say 
I ever whimpered. When I got pleuro among the cattle I killed 
a’most the lot of ’em out of hand, and never laid awake a night about 
it. But I’ve got it so heavy this time I can’t stand it. You don’t 
think I have any chance, Mr. Masters ?” 

“You can try of course. You're welcome to the house.” 

“ But what do you think ? You must know her.” 

- “ Girls do change their minds.” 

“ But she isn’t like other girls. Is she now? I come to you 
because I sometimes think Mrs. Masters is a little hard on her. Mra. 
Masters is about the best friend Ihave. There isn’t anybody more on 
my side than she is. But I feel sure of this ;—Mary will never be 
drove.” 

“J dont think she will, Larry.” 

* She’s got a will of her own as well as another.” 

“ No man alive ever had a better daughter.” 

“ T’m sure of that, Mr. Masters; and no man alive ‘Il ever have a 
better wife. But she won’t be drove. I might ask her again, you 
think ?” 

“ You certainly have my leave.’ 

“ But would it be any good? I'd rather cut my throat and have 
done with it than go about teasing her because her parents let me come 
to her.” Then there was a pause during which they walked on, the 
attorney feeling that he had nothing more to say. ‘“ What I want to 
know,” said Larry, “is this. Is there anybody else ?” 

That was just the point on which the attorney himself was per- 
plexed. He had asked Mary that question, and her silence had 
assured him that it was so. Then he had suggested to her the name 


of the only probable suitor that occurred to him, and she had repelled 
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the idea in a manner that had convinced him at once. There was some 
one, but Mr. Surtees was not the man. There was some one, he was 
sure, but he had not been able to cross-examine her on the subject. 
He had, since that, cudgelled his brain to think who that some one 
might be, but had not succeeded in suggesting a name even to himself. 
That of Reginald Morton, who hardly ever came to the house and 
whom he regarded as a silent, severe, unapproachable man, did not 
come into his mind. Among the young ladies of Dillsborough Regi- 
nald Morton was never regarded as even a possible lover. And yet 
there was assuredly some one. “If there is any one else I think you 
ought to tell me,” continued Larry. 

“ It is quite possible.” 

*« Young Surtees, I suppose.” 

“ T do not say there is anybody ; but if there be anybody I do not 
think it is Surtees.” 

“ Who else then ?” 

“T cannot say, Larry. I know nothing about it.” 

“ But there is some one ?” 

“ T do not say so. You ask me and I tell you all I know.” 

Again they walked round the churchyard in silence and the attorney 
began to be anxious that the interview might be over. He hardly 
liked to be interrogated about the state of his daughter’s heart, and 
yet he had felt himself bound to tell what he knew to the man who 
had in all respects behaved well to him. When they had returned for 
the third or fourth time to the gate by which they had entered Larry 
spoke again. “I suppose I may as well give it up.” 

“ What can I say *” 

“ You have been fair enough, Mr. Masters. And so has she. And 
so has everybody. I shall just get away as quick as I can, and go 
and hang myself. I feel above bothering her any more. When she 
sat down to write a letter like that she must have been in earnest.” 

“ She certainly was in earnest, Larry.” 

** What's the use of going on after that? Only it is so hard for a 
fellow to feel that everything is gone. It is just as though the house 
was burnt down, and I was to wake in the morning and find that the 
land didn’t belong to me.” 

“ Not so bad as that, Larry.” 

“ Not so bad, Mr. Masters! Then you don’t know what it is 1’m 
feeling. Id let his lordship or Squire Morton have it all, and go in 
upon it as a tenant at 30s. an acre, so that I could take her along with 
me. I would,—and sell the horses and set to and work in my shirt- 
sleeves. A man could stand that. Nobody wouldn’t laugh at me 
then. But there’s an emptiness now here that makes me sick all 
through, as though I hadn’t got stomach left for anything.” Then poor 
Larry put his hand upon his heart and hid his face upon the church- 
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yard wall. The attorney made some attempt to say a kind word to 
him, and then, leaving him there, slowly made his way back to his 
office. 

We already know what first step Larry took with the intention of 
running away from his cares. In the house at Dillsborough things 
were almost as bad as they were with him. Over and over again Mrs. 
Masters told her husband that it was all his fault, and that if he had 
torn the letter when it was shewed to him, everything would have 
been right by the end of the two months. This he bore with what 
equanimity he could, shutting himself up very much in his office, 
occasionally escaping for a quarter of an hour of ease to his friends at 
the Bush, and eating his meals in silence. But when he became 
aware that his girl was being treated with cruelty,—that she was 
never spoken to by her stepmother without harsh words, and that her 
sisters were encouraged to be disdainful to her, then his heart rose 
within him and he rebelled. He declared aloud that Mary should not 
be persecuted, and that if this kind of thing were continued he would 
defend his girl let the consequences be what they might. “ What 
are you going to defend her against ?” asked his wife. 

“TI won’t have her ill-used because she refuses to marry at your 
bidding.” 

“Bah! You know as much how to manage a girl as though you 
were an old maid yourself. Cocker her up and make her think that 
nothing is good enough for her! Break her spirit, and make her 
come round, and teach her to know what it is to have an honest man’s 
house offered to her! If she don’t take Larry Twentyman’s she’s like 
to have none of her own before long.” But Mr. Masters would not 
assent to this plan of breaking his girl’s spirit, and so there was 
continual war in the place and every one there was unhappy. 

Mary herself was so unhappy that she convinced herself that it was 
necessary that some change should be made. Then she remembered 
Lady Ushant’s offer of a home, and not only the offer, but the old 
lady’s assurance that to herself such an. arrangement, if possible, 
would be very comfortable. She did not suggest to herself that she 
would leave her father’s home for ever and always; but it might be 
that an absence of some months might relieve the absolute misery of 
their present mode of living. The effect on her father was so sad that 
she was almost driven to regret that he should have taken her own 
part. Her stepmother was not a bad woman; nor did Mary even now 
think her to be bad. She was a hardworking, painstaking wife, with 
a good general idea of justice. In the division of puddings and pies 
and other material comforts of the household she would deal evenly 
between her own children and her stepdaughter. She had not de- 
sired to send Mary away to an inadequate home, or with a worthless 
husband. But when the proper home and the proper man were there 
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she was prepared to use any amount of hardship to secure these good 
things to the family generally. This hardship Mary could not endure, 
nor could Mary’s father on her behalf, and therefore Mary prepared 
a letter to Lady Ushant in which, at great length, she told her old 
friend the whole story. She spoke as tenderly as was possible of all 
concerned, but declared that her stepmother’s feelings on the subject 
were so strong that every one in the house was made wretched. 
Under these circumstances,—for her father’s sake if only for that,— 
she thought herself bound to leave the house. “It is quite impos- 
sible,” she said, “that I should do as they wish me. That is a matter 
on which a young woman must judge for herself. If you could have 
me for a few months it would perhaps all pass by. I should not dare 
to ask this but for what you said yourself; and, dear Lady Ushant, 
pray remember that I do not want to be idle. There are a great 
many things I can do; and though I know that nothing can pay for 
kindness, 1 might perhaps be able not to be a burden.” Then she 
added in a postscript—* Papa is everything that is kind ;—but then 
all this makes him so miserable!” 

When she had kept the letter by her for a day she shewed it to 
her father, and by his consent it was sent. After much consultation 
it was agreed between them that nothing should be said about it to 
Mrs. Masters till the answer should come; and that, should the 
answer be favourable, the plan should be carried out in spite of any 
domestic opposition. In this letter Mary told as accurately as she 
could the whole story of Larry’s courtship, and was very clear in 
declaring that under no possible circumstances could she encourage 
any hope. But of course she said not a word as to any other man or 
as to any love on her side. ‘ Have you told her every thing?” said 
her father as he closed the letter. 

“Yes, papa ;—everything that there is to be told.” Then there 
arose within his own bosom an immense desire to know that secret, so 
that if possible he might do something to relieve her pain ;——but 
he could not bring himself to ask further questions. 

Lady Ushant on receiving the letter much doubted what she ought 
todo. She acknowledged at once Mary’s right to appeal to her, and 
assured herself that the girl’s presence would be a comfort and a 
happiness to herself. If Mary were quite alone in the world Lady 
Ushant would have been at once prepared to give her a home. But 
she doubted as to the propriety of taking the girl from her own family. 
She doubted even whether it would not be better that Mary should 
be left within the influence of Larry Twentyman’s charms. A settle- 
ment, an income, and mutual comforts for life are very serious things. 
to all people who have reached Lady Ushant’s age. And then she 
had a doubt within her own mind whether Mary might not be de- 


barred from accepting this young man by some unfortunate preference: 
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for Reginald Morton. She had seen them together and had suspected 
something of the truth before it had glimmered before the eyes of any 
one in Dillsborough. Had Reginald been so inclined Lady Morton 
would have been very glad to see him marry Mary Masters. For 
both their sakes she would have preferred such a match to one with 
the owner of Chowton Farm. But she did not think that Reginald 
himself was that way minded, and she fancied that poor Mary might 
be throwing away her prosperity in life were she to wait for Reginald’s 
love. Larry Twentyman was at any rate sure;—and perhaps it 
might be unwise to separate the girl from her lover. 

In her doubt she determined to refer the case to Reginald himself, 
and instead of writing to Mary she wrote to him. She did not send 
him Mary’s letter,— which would, she felt, have been a breach of faith ; 
nor did she mention the name of Larry Twentyman. But she told 
him that Mary had proposed to come to Cheltenham for a long visit 
because there were disturbances at home,—which disturbances had 
arisen from her rejection of a certain suitor. Lady Ushant said a 
great deal as to the inexpediency of fostering family quarrels, and 
suggested that Mary might perhaps have been a little impetuous. 
The presence of this lover could hardly do her much injury. These 
were not days in which young women were forced to marry men. 
What did he, Reginald Morton, think about it? He was to remember 
that as far as she herself was concerned, she dearly loved Mary 
Masters and would be delighted to have her at Cheltenham; and, 
so remembering, he was to see the attorney, and Mary herself, 
and if necessary Mrs. Masters ;—and then to report his opinion to 
Cheltenham. 

Then, fearing that her nephew might be away for a day or two, or 
that he might not be able to perform his commission instantly, and 
thinking that Mary might be unhappy if she received no immediate 
reply to such a request as hers had been, Lady Ushant by the same 
post wrote to her young friend as follows: 


“ Dear Mary, 

“ Reginald will go over and see your father about your pro- 
position. As far as I myself am concerned nothing would give me so 
much pleasure. This is quite sincere. But the matter is in other 
respects very important. Of course I have kept your letter all to 
myself, and in writing to Reginald I have mentioned no names. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“\'ancaret UsHAnt.” 
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Cuarrer XLIYV. 
“ PARTICULARLY PROUD OF YOU.” 


AraBeLLA Trerort left her uncle’s mansion on the day- after her 
lover's departure, certainly not in triumph, but with somewhat re- 
- covered spirits. When she first heard that Lord Rufford was gone,— 
that he had fled away as it were in the middle of the night without 
saying a word to her, without a syllable to make good the slight 
assurances of his love that had been given to her in the post carriage, 
she felt that she was deserted and betrayed. And when she found 
herself altogether neglected on the following day, and that the 
slightly valuable impression which she had made on her aunt was 
apparently gone, she did for half an hour think in earnest of the 
Paragon and Patagonia. But after a while she called to mind all 
that she knew of great efforts successfully made in opposition to 
almost overwhelming difficulties. She had heard of forlorn hopes, 
and perhaps in her young days had read something of Cesar still 
clinging to his Commentaries as he struggled in the waves. This was 
her forlorn hope, and she would be as brave as any soldier of them 
all. Lord Rufford’s embraces were her Commentaries, and let the 
winds blow and the waves roll as they might she would still cling to 
them. After lunch she spoke to her aunt with great courage,—as the 
Duchess thought with great effrontery. “My uncle wouldn’t speak 
to Lord Rufford before he went ?” 

“ How could he speak toa man who ran away from his house in 
that way ?” 

“The running away, as you call it, aunt, did not take place till two 
days after I had told you all about it. I thought he would have 
done as much as that for his brother’s daughter.” 

“T don’t believe in it at all,” said the Duchess sternly. 
~ “Don’t believe in what, aunt? You don’t mean to say that you 
don’t believe that Lord Rufford has asked me to be his wife!’ Then 
she paused, but the Duchess absolutely lacked the courage to express 
her conviction again. “I don’t suppose it signifies much,” continued 
Arabella, ““but of course it would have been something to me that 
Lord Rufford should have known that the Duke was anxious for my 


welfare. He was quite prepared to have assured my uncle of his 
intentions.” 


“Then why didn’t he speak himself ?” 

“Because the Duke is not my father. Really, aunt, when I hear 
you talk of his running away I do feel it to be unkind. As if we 
didn’t all know that a man like that goes and comes as he pleases. 
It was just before dinner that he got the message, and was he to 
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run round and wish everybody goodbye like a schoolgirl going to 
bed ?” 

The Duchess was almost certain that no message had come, and 
from various little things which she had observed and from tidings 
which reached her, very much doubted whether Arabella had known 
anything of his intended going. She too had a maid of her own 
who on occasions could bring information. But she had nothing 
further to say on the subject. If Arabella should ever become Lady 
Rufford she would of course among other visitors be occasionally 
received at Mistletoe. She could never be a favourite, but things would 
to a certain degree have rectified themselves. But if, as the Duchess 
expected, no such marriage took place, then this ill-conducted niece 
should never be admitted within the house again. 

Later on in the afternoon, some hours after it became dusk, Arabella 
contrived to meet her aunt in the hall with a letter in her hand, and 
asked where the letter-box was. She knew where to deposit her 
letters as well as did the Duchess herself; but she desired an oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming what she had done. “I am writing to Lord 
Rufford. Perhaps as Iam in your house I ought to tell you what I 
have done.” 

“The letter-box is in the billiard-room, close to the door,” said the 
Duchess passing on. Then she added as she went, “The post for 
to-day has gone already.” 

“His Lordship will have to wait a day for his letter. I dare say 
it won’t break his heart,” said Arabella, as she turned away to the 
billiard-room. . 

All this had been planned ; and, moreover, she had so written her 
letter that if her magnificent aunt should condescend to tamper with 
it all that was in it should seem to corroborate her own story. The 
Duchess would have considered herself disgraced if ever she had done 
such a thing ;—but the niece of the Duchess did not quite understand 
that this would be so. The letter was as follows: 

* Mistletoe, 19 Jany. 1875. 
* Dearest R., 
“Your going off like that was, after all, very horrid. My 
aunt thinks that you were running away from me. I think that you 
were running away from her. Which was true? In real earnest I 
don’t for a moment think that either I or the Duchess had anything 
to do with it, and that you did go because some horrid man wrote and 
asked you. I know you don’t like being bound by any of the convention- 
alities. I hope there is such a word, and that if not you'll under- 
stand it just the same. 

“ Oh, Peltry,—and ob, Jack,—and oh, that road back to Stamford ! 
I am so stiff that I can’t sit upright, and everybody is cross to me, 
and everything is uncomfortable. What horrible things women are! 
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There isn’t one here, not even old Lady Rumpus, who hasn’t an 
unmarried daughter left in the world, who isn’t jealous of me, because 
—because I must leave you to guess why they all hate me so! 
And I’m sure if you had given Jack to any other woman I should 
hate her, though you may give every horse you have to any man that 
you please. I wonder whether I shall have another day’s hunting 
before it is all over. I suppose not. It was almost by a miracle that 
we managed yesterday—only fancy—yesterday! It seems to be an 
age ago! 

“ Pray, pray, pray write to me at once,—to the Connop Greens, so 
that I may get a nice, soft, pleasant word directly I get among those 
nasty, hard, unpleasant people. They have lots of money, and plenty 
of furniture, and I dare say the best things to eat and drink in the 
world,—but nothing else. There will be no Jack ; and if there were, 
alas, alas, no one to show me the way to ride him. 

“T start to-morrow, and as far as I understand, shall have to make 
my way into Hampshire all by myself,—with only such security as 
my maid can give me. I shall make her go in the same carriage and 
shall have the gratification of looking at her all the way. I suppose 
I ought not to say that I will shut my eyes and try to think that 
somebody else is there. 

‘ Goodbye dear, dear, dear R. I shall be dying for a letter from 
you. Yours ever with all my heart. A. 


“T shall write you such a serious epistle when I get to the 
Greens.” 





This was not such a letter as she thought that her aunt would 
approve; but it was, she fancied, such as the Duchess would believe 
that she would write to her lover. And if it were allowed to go on 
its way it would make Lord Rufford feel that she was neither alarmed 
nor displeased by the suddenness of his departure. But it was not 
expected to do much good. It might produce some short, joking, 
half-affectionate reply, but would not draw from him that serious word 
which was so necessary for the success of her scheme. ‘Therefore she 
liad told him that she intended to prepare a serious missile. Should 
this pleasant little message of love miscarry, the serious missile would 
still be sent, and the miscarriage would occasion no harm. 

But then further plans were necessary. It might be that Lord 
Rufford would take no notice of the serious missile,—which she thought 
very probable. Or it might be that he would send back a serious 
reply, in which he would calmly explain to her that she had unfor- 
tunately mistaken his sentiments ;—which she believed would be a 
stretch of manhood beyond his reach. But in either case she would 
be prepared with the course which she would follow. In the first she 
would begin by forcing her father to write to him a letter which she 
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herself would dictate. In the second she would set the whole family 
at him as far as the family were within her reach. With her cousin 
L rd Mistletoe, who was only two years older than herself, she had 
always held pleasant relations. They had been children together, and 
as they had grown up the young Lord had liked his pretty cousin. 
Latterly they had seen each other but rarely, and therefore the feeling 
still remained. She would tell Lord Mistletoe her whole story,—that 
is the story as she would please to tell it,—and implore his aid. Her 
father should be driven to demand from Lord Rufford an execution of 
his alleged promises. She herself would write such a letter to the 
Duke as an uncle should be unable not to notice. She would move 
heaven and earth as to her wrongs. She thought that if her friends 
would stick to her, Lord Rufford would be weak as water in their 
hands. But it must be all done immediately,—so that if everything 
failed she might be ready to start to Patagonia some time in April. 
When she looked back and remembered that it was hardly more than 
two months since she had been taken to Rufford Hall by Mr. Morton 
she could not accuse herself of having lost any time. 

In London she met her mother,—as to which meeting there had 
been some doubt,—and underwent the tortures of a close examination. 
She had thought it prudent on this occasion to tell her mother some- 
thing, but not to tell anything quite truly. ‘ He has proposed to 
me,” she said. 

He has!” said Lady Augustus, holding up her hands almost in awe. 
“ Is there anything so wonderful in that ?” 

“ Then it is all arranged. Does the Duke know it?” 

“It is not all arranged by any means, and the Duke does know 
it. Now, mamma, after that I must decline to answer any more 
questions. I have done this all myself, and I mean to continue it in 
the same way.” 

“Did he speak to the Duke? You will tell me that.” 

““T will tell you nothing.” 

“ You will drive me mad, Arabella.” 

“ That will be better than your driving me mad just at present. 
You ought to feel that I have a great deal to think of.” 

“ And have not I?” 

“ You can’t help me ;—not at present.” 

“But he did propose,—in absolute words ?” 

“ Mamma, what a goose you are! Do you suppose that men do it 
all now just as it is done in books. ‘ Miss Arabella Trefoil, will you 


do me the honour to become my wife?’ Do you think that Lord 
Kufford would ask the question in that way ?” 


“It is a very good way.” 


“Any way is a good way that answers the purpose. He has 
proposed, and I mean to make him: stick to it.” 
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“You doubt then ?” 

“Mamma, you are so silly. Do you not know what such a man is 
well enough to be sure that he'll change his mind half a dozen times 
if he can. I don’t mean to let him; and now, after that, I won’t say 
another word.” 

“T have got a letter here from Mr. Short saying that something 
must be fixed about Mr. Morton.” Mr. Short was the lawyer who 
had been instructed to prepare the settlements. 

“Mr. Short may do whatever he likes,” said Arabella. There 
were very hot words between them that night in London, but the 
mother could obtain no further information from her daughter. 

That serious epistle had been commenced even before Arabella had 
left Mistletoe ; but the composition was one which required great 
care, and it was not completed and copied and recopied till she had 
been two days in Hampshire. Not even when it was finished did she 
say a word to her mother about it. She had doubted much as to the 
phrases which in such an emergency she ought to use, but she thought 
it safer to trust to herself than to her mother. In writing such a 
letter as that posted at Mistletoe she believed herself to be happy. 
She could write it quickly, and understood that she could convey to 
her correspondent some sense of her assumed mood. But her serious 
letter would, she feared, be stiff and repulsive. Whether her fears 


were right the reader shall judge,—for the letter when written was as 
follows: 


“ Marygold Place, Basingstoke, 
“ Saturday. 

“My dear Lord Rufford, 

“You will I suppose have got the letter that I wrote before I 
left Mistletoe, and which I directed to Mr. Surbiton’s. There was not 
much in it,—except a word or two as to your, going and as to my 
desolation, and just a reminiscence of the hunting. There was no 
reproach that you should have left me without any farewell, or that 
you should have gone so suddenly, after saying so much, without 
saying more. I wanted you to feel that you had made me very 
happy, and not to feel that your departure in such a way had robbed 
me of part of the happiness. 

“Tt was a little bad of you, because it did of course leave me to the 
hardness of my aunt; and because all the other women there would 
of course follow her. She had inquired about our journey home, that 
der journey home, and I had of course told her,—well I had better 
say it out at once; I told her that we were engaged. You, I am sure, 
will think that the truth was best. She wanted to know why you did 
not go to the Duke. I told her that the Duke was not my father ; 
but that as far as I was concerned the Duke might speak to you or 
not as he pleased. I had nothing to conceal. Iam very glad he did 
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not, because he is pompous, and you would have been bored. If there 
is one thing I desire more than another it is that nothing belonging 
to me shall ever be a bore to you. I hope I may never stand in the 
way of anything that will gratify you,—as I said when you lit that 
cigar. You will have forgotten, I dare say. But, dear Rufford,— 
dearest; I may say that, mayn’t 1?—say something, or do some- 
thing to make me satisfied. You know what I mean;—don’t you? 
It isn’t that I am a bit afraid myself. I don’t think so little of 
myself, or so badly of you. But I don’t like other women to look at 
me as though I ought not to be proud of anything. I am proud of 
everything ; particularly proud of you,—and of Jack. 

“ Now there is my serious epistle, and I am sure that you will 
answer it like a dear, good, kindhearted, loving—lover. I won’t be 
afraid of writing the word, nor of saying that I love you with all my 
heart, and that I am always your own 

“ ARABELLA.” 


She kept the letter till the Sunday, thinking that she might have 
an answer to that written from Mistletoe, and that his reply might 
alter its tone, or induce her to put it aside altogether; but when on 
Sunday morning none came, her own was sent. The word in it 
which frightened herself was the word “ engaged.” She tried various 
other phrases, but declared to herself at last that it was useless to 
“beat about the bush.” He must know the light in which she was 
pleased to regard those passages of love which she had permitted, so 
that there might be no mistake. Whether the letter would be to his 
liking or not, it must be of such a nature that it would certainly draw 
from him an answer on which she could act. She herself did not 
like the letter ; but, considering her difficulties, we may own that it 
was not much amiss. 


Cuarrer XLY. 


LORD RUFFORD MAKES UP -HIS MIND. 


As it happened, Lord Rufford got the two letters together, the 
cause of which was as follows: 

When he ran away from Mistletoe, as he certainly did, he had 
thought much about that journey home in the carriage, and was quite 
aware that he had made an ass of himself. As he sat at dinner on 


that day at Mistletoe his neighbour had said some word to him in- 


joke as to his attachment to Miss Trefoil, and after the ladies had 
left the room another neighbour of the other sex had hoped that he 
had had a pleasant time on the road. Again, in the drawing-room 
it had seemed to him that he was observed. He could not refrain 
from saying a few words to Arabella as she lay on the sofa. Not to 
do so after what had occurred would have been in itself peculiar. 
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But when he did so, some other man who was near her made way 
for him, as though she were acknowledged to be altogether his pro- 
perty. And then the Duchess had striven to catch him, and lead 
him into special conversation. When this attempt was made he 
decided that he must at once retreat,—or else make up his mind to 
marry the young lady. And therefore he retreated. 

He breakfasted that morning at the inn at Stamford, and as he 
smoked his cigar afterwards, he positively resolved that he would 
under no circumstances marry Arabella Trefoil. He was being hunted 
and run down, and, with the instinct of all animals that are hunted, 
he prepared himself for escape. It might be said, no doubt would be 
said, that he behaved badly. That would be said because it would 
not be open to him to tell the truth. The lady in such a case can 
always tell her story, with what exaggeration she may please to give, 
and can complain. The man never candoso. When inquired into, 
he cannot say that he has been pursued. He cannot tell her friends 
that she bezan it, and in point of fact did it all. “She would fall 
into my arms; she would embrace me; she persisted in asking me 
whether I loved her!” Though a man have to be shot for it, or 
kicked for it, or even though he have to endure perpetual scorn for it, 
he cannot say that, let it be ever so true. And yet is a man to be 
forced into a marriage which he despises? He would not be forced 
into the marriage,—and the sooner he retreated the lezs would be the 
metaphorical shooting and kicking and the real scorn. He must get 
out of it as best he could ;—but that he would get out of it he was 
quite determined. 

That afternoon he reached Mr. Surbiton’s house, as did also Captain 
Battersby, and his horses, grooms, and other belongings. When 
there he received a lot of letters, and among others one from Mr. 
Runciman, of the Bush, inquiring as to a certain hiring of rooms and 
preparation of a dinner or dinners which had been spoken of in refer- 
ence to a final shooting decreed to take place in the neighbourhood of 
Dil'sborough in the last week of January. Such things were often 
planned by Lord Rufford, and afterwards forgotten er neglected. 
When he declared his purpose to Runciman, he had not intended to 
go to Mistletoe, nor to stay so long with his friend Surbiton. But 
now he almost thought that it would be better for him to be back 
at Rufford Hall, where at present his sister was staying with her 
husband, Sir George Penwether. 

In the evening of the second or third day his old friend Tom 
Surbiton said a few words to him which had the effect of sending him 
back to Rufford. They had sat out the rest of the men who formed 
the party and were alone in the smoking-room. “So you're going to 


marry Miss 'refoil,” said Tom Surbiton, who perhaps of all his friends 
was the most intimate. 
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“ Who says so?” 

“T am saying so at present.” 

‘* You are not saying it on your own authority. You have never 
seen me and Miss Trefoil in a room together.” 

“ Everybody says so. Of course such a thing cannot be arranged 
without being talked about.” 

“Tt has not been arranged.” 

“Tf you don’t mean to have it arranged, you had better look to it. 
I am speaking in earnest, Rufford. I am not going to give up autho- 
rities. Indeed if I did I might give up everybody. The very 
servants suppose that they know it, and there isn’t a groom or horse- 
boy about who isn’t in his heart congratulating the young lady on her 
promotion.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Tom.” 

“ Well ;—what is it *” 

‘Tf this had come from any other man than yourself I should 
quarrel with him. Iam not engaged to the young lady, nor have I 
done anything to warrant anybody in saying so.” 

“Then I may contradict it.” 

“T don’t want you either to contradict it or affirm it. It would be 
an impertinence to the young lady if I were to instruct any one to 
contradict such a report. But as a fact I am not engaged to marry 
Miss Trefoil, nor is there the slightest chance that I ever shall be so 
engaged.” So saying he took up his candlestick and walked off. 

Early on the next morning he saw his friend and made some sort 
of laughing apology for his heat on the previous evening. “It is so 
d hard when these kind of things are said because a man has lent 
a young lady a horse. However, Tom, between you and me the thing 
is a lie.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said Tom. 

“And now I want you to come over to Rufford on the twenty- 
eighth.” Then he explained the details of his proposed party, and got 
his friend to promise that he would come. He also made it under- 
stood that he was going home at once. There were a hundred things, 
he said, which made it necessary. So the horses and grooms and 
servant and portmanteaus were again made to move, and Lord Rufford 
left his friend on that day and went up to London on his road to 
Rufford. 

He was certainly disturbed in his mind, foreseeing that there might 
be much difficulty in his way. He remembered with fair accuracy all 
that had occurred during the journey from Stamford to Mistletoe. 
He felt assured that up to that time he had said nothing which could 
be taken to mean a real declaration of love. All that at Rufford had 
been nothing. He had never said a word which could justify the girl 
ina hope. In the carriage she had asked him whether he loved her, 
and he had said that he did. He had also declared that he would do 
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anything in his power to make her happy. Was a man to be bound 
to marry a girl because of such a scene as that? There was, however, 
nothing for him to do except to keep out of the girl’s way. If she 
took any steps, then he must act. But as he thought of it, he swore 
to himself that nothing should induce him to marry her. 

He remained a couple of days in town and reached Rufford Hall on 
the Monday,—just a week from the day of that fatal meet at Peltry. 
There he found Sir George and his sister and Miss Penge, and spent 
his first evening in quiet. On the Tuesday he hunted with the 
U. RB. U., and made his arrangements with Runciman. He invited 
Hampton to ‘shoot with him. Surbiton and Battersby were coming, 
and his brother-in-law. Not wishing to have less than six guns he 
asked Hampton how he could make up his party. “ Morton doesn’t 
shoot,” he said, ‘‘and is as stiff as a post.” Then he was told that 
John Morton was supposed to be very ill at Bragton. “I'm sick of 
both the Botseys” continued the lord, thinking more of his party than 
of Mr. Morton’s health. ‘ Purefoy is still sulky with me because he 
killed poor old Caneback.” Then Hampton suggested that if he 
would ask Lawrence Twentyman it might be the means of saving that 
unfortunate young man’s life. The story of his unrequited love was 
known to every one at Dillsborough and it was now told to Lord 
Rufford. “He is not half a bad fellow,” said Hampton, “ and quite as 
much like a gentleman as either of the Botseys.” 

“T shall be delighted to save the life of so good a man on such easy 
terms,” said the lord. Then and there, with a pencil, on the back of 
an old letter, he wrote a line to Larry asking him to shoot on next 
Saturday and to dine with him afterwards at the Bush. 

That evening on his return home he found both the letters from 
Arabella. As it happened he read them in the order in which they 
had been written, first the laughing letter, and then the one that was 
declared to be serious. The earlier of the two did not annoy him 
much. It contained hardly more than those former letters which had 
induced him to go to Mistletoe. But the second letter opened up her 
entire strategy. She had told the Duchess that she was engaged to 
him, and the Duchess of course would have told the Duke. And now 
she wrote to him asking him to acknowledge the engagement in black 
and white. The first letter he might have ignored. He might have 
left it unanswered without gross misconduct. But the second letter, 
which she herself had declared to be a serious epistle, was ore which 
he could not neglect. Now had come his difficulty. What must he 
do? How should he answer it? Was it imperative on him to write 
the words with his own hand? Would it be possible that he should 
get his sister to undertake the commission? He said nothing about 
it to any one for four and twenty hours; but he passed those hours in 
much discomfort. It did seem so hard to him that because he had 
been forced to carry a lady home from hunting in a postchaise, that 
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he should be driven to such straits as this! The girl was evidently 
prepared to make a fight of it. There would be the Duke and the 
Duchess and that prig Mistletoe, and that idle ass Lord Augustus, 
and that venomous old woman her mother, all at him. He almost 
doubted whether a shooting excursion in Central Africa or a visit to 
the Pampas would not be the best thing for him. But still, though 
he should resolve to pass five years among the Andes, he must answer 
the lady’s letter before he went. 

Then he made up his mind that he would tell everything to his 
brother-in-law, as far as everything can be told in such a matter. 
Sir George was near fifty, full fifteen years older than his wife, who 
was again older than her brother. He was a man of moderate 
wealth, very much respected, and supposed to be possessed of almost 
infinite wisdom. He was one of those few human beings who seem 
never to make a mistake. Whatever he put his hand to came out 
well ;—and yet everybody liked him. His brother-in-law was a little 
afraid of him, but yet was always glad to see him. He kept an 
excellent house in London, but having no country house of his own 
passed much of his time at Rufford Hall when the owner was not 
there. In spite of the young peer’s numerous faults Sir George was 
much attached to him, and always ready to help him in his difficulties. 
“ Penwether,” said the lord, “I have got myself into an awful scrape.” 

“T am sorry to hear it. A woman, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes. I never gamble, and therefore no other scrape can be 
awful. A young lady wants to marry me.” 

“ That is not unnatural.” 

* But Iam quite determined, let the result be what it may, that I 
won't marry the young lady.” 

“That will be unfortunate for her, and the more so if she has 
a right to expect it. Is the young lady Miss Trefoil ?” 

“JT did not mean to mention any name,—till I was sure it might 
be necessary. But it is Miss Trefoil.” 

“ Eleanor had told me something of it.” 

“ Eleanor knows nothing about this, and I do not wish you to tell 
her. The young lady was here with her mother,—and for the maiter 
of that with a gentleman to whom she was certainly engaged ;—but 
nothing particular occurred here. That unfortunate ball was going 
on when poor Caneback was dying. But I met her since that at 
Mistletoe.” 

“T can hardly advise, you know, unless you tell me everything.” 

Then Lord Rufford began. ‘ These kind of things are sometimes 
deuced hard upon a man, Of course if a man were a saint or a 
philosopher or a Joseph he wouldn't get into such scrapes,—and 
perhaps every man ought to be something of that sort. But I don’t 
know how a man is to do it, unless it’s born with him.” 

“A little prudence I should say.” 
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“You might as well tell a fellow that it is his duty to be six 
feet high.” 


“ But what have you have said to the young lady,—or what has 
she said to you?” 

“There has been a great deal more of the latter than the former. 
I say so to you, but of course it is not to be said that I have said so. 
I cannot go forth to the world complaining of a young lady’s conduct 
to me. Jt is a matter in which a man must not tell the truth.” 

“ Bat what is the truth ?” 

“She writes me word to say that she has told all her friends that I 


am engaged to her, and kindly presses me to make good her assurances 
by becoming so.” 


“ And what has passed between you?” 

“A fainting fit in a carriage and half a dozen kisses.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“ Nothing more that is material. Of course one cannot tell it all 
down to each mawkish word of humbugging sentiment. There are 
her letters, and what I want you to remember is that I never asked 
her to be my wife, and that no consideration on earth shall induce me 
to become her husband. Thongh all the Duchesses in England were 
to persecute me to the death I mean to stick to that.” 

Then Sir George read the letters and handed them back. “Sho 
seems to me,” said he, “to have more wit about her than any of the 
family that I have had the honour of meeting.” 

“She has wit enough,—and pluck too.” 

“ You have never said a word to her to encourage these hopes.” 

‘My dear Penwether, don’t you know that if a man with a large 
income says to a girl like that that the sun shines he encourages 
hope. I understand that well enough. I am a rich man with a 
title, and a big house, and a great command of luxuries. There are 
so many young ladies who would also like to be rich, and to have 
a title, and a big house, and a command of luxuries ! 
feels oneself like a carcase in the midst of vultures.” 

“ Marry after a proper fashion, and you'll get rid of all that.” 

“T’ll think about it, but in the meantime what can I say to this 


young woman? When I acknowledge that I kissed her, of course 
I encouraged hopes.” 


“ No doubt.” 


“But St. Anthony would have had to kiss this young woman if 
she had made her attack upon him as she did on me ;—and after all a 
kiss doesn’t go for everything. These are things, Penwether, that 
must not be inquired into too curiously. But I won’t marry her 
though it were a score of kisses. And now what mustI do?” Sir 
George said that he would take till the next morning to think about 


it,—meaning to make a draft of the reply which he thought his 
brother-in-law might best send to the lady. 
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